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THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  permanent  themes  of  literature  is  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  literary  appreciation.  Authors  generally,  like 
Aristophanes,  have  condemned  both  critics  and  the  public 
as  “mere  triflers  with  regard  to  judging  the  abilities  of 
writers.”  Students  generally  have  agreed  that  the  “drilled 
dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  for  word  ”  execrated  by 
Byron,  merely,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  “made  Homer  dull, 
and  humbled  Milton’s  strains.”  Suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  interpretation  of  literature  are,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  in  order. 

If  critics  and  teachers  of  literature  may  be  said  to  agree 
in  anything,  it  is  either  that  style  is  incidental,  or  that  the 
appreciation  of  style  is  uninteresting  and  difficult.  Hence 
style  is  more  often  than  not  relegated  to  the  last  and  least 
place  in  their  consideration  and  presentation  of  literature. 
When  all  of  an  author’s  other  characteristics  have  been 
pointed  to  with  pride  or  viewed  with  alarm,  the  critic  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  paragraph  and  the  teacher  with  a  few  words 
concerning  style. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  precisely  the  opposite  theory 
and  practise, — that  style  is  immensely  important  and 
capable  of  interesting  the  general  reader  exceedingly,  that 
the  study  of  style  may  be  made  simple  for  the  student, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  all 
concerned  if  style  were  dealt  with  first  rather  than  last, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  also  as  the  simplest  and  best 
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introduction  to  the  essential  nature  of  an  author’s  writing. 

The  reason  for  these  views  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
style  will  appear  from  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  crit¬ 
ical  opinion,  ignoring  Steele’s  censure — “There  is  nothing 
so  pedantic  as  many  quotations.’’ 

Aristotle  commended  in  utterance  first  clarity  and  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  then  a  natural  suitability  to  the  subject,  basing 
such  propriety  upon  both  esthetic  and  ethical  grounds.  He 
recognized  also  that  style  has  a  special  character  of  its 
own,^ — “the  mere  being  in  possession  of  what  one  ought  to 
say  is  not  enough;  it  is  moreover  necessary’.  .  .to  give 
speech  quality.’’  He  divided  diction  into  current  usage, 
conducing  to  clarity;  and  unfamiliar  usage,  which  conduces 
to  elevation,  if  its  artfulness  is  well  concealed.  Finally, 
he  noted  the  distinction  between  “strung  together’’  and 
“intertwined’’  expression,  which  we  know  as  loose  or 
periodic.  It  appears  to  have  been  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus  who  first  dwelt  upon  style  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
in  itself,  pointing  out  that  beautiful  utterance  is  due  to 
beautiful  words,  and  these  to  beautiful  syllables  and  let¬ 
ters;  illustrating  his  belief  by  examples,  as  from  Sappho’s 
hymn  to  Aphrodite.  To  Plutarch  all  such  things  appeared 
mere  tricks.  Lucian  blamed  those  who  considered  diction 
before  meaning,  sought  new  and  foreign  usages,  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  magniloquence  and  bombast.  On  the  other 
hand,  Longinus,  the  latest  of  the  Greeks,  considered  style 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  sublimity,-— “Thought  and  style 
in  literature  are  for  the  most  part  intertwined  and  mutually 
enfolded,’’  “Sublimity  is  a  certain  consummateness  and 
preeminence  of  phrase,’’  “Beautiful  words  are  the  very 
light  of  the  spirit.’’  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  living  voice 
with  a  seductive  and  caressing  effect.  Harmony  moves 
not  only  the  ear  but  the  soul.  Longinus  also  considered 
the  use  of  figures  of  speech  a  means  to  sublimity,  provided 
they  were  inconspicuous.  The  Greek  rhetoricians,  how¬ 
ever,  magnified  figures  and  wrote  many  treatises  concern¬ 
ing  them, — dividing  them  into  figures  of  meaning  and  fig¬ 
ures  of  expression,  enumerating  them  by  the  hundred;  de- 
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fining,  illustrating,  and  classifying  them;  studying  them 
generally,  separately,  and  in  their  occurrence  in  particular 
writers  or  in  literatiu-e  at  large. 

Among  the  Latins,  Cicero  thought  of  style  as  physio¬ 
logical, — muscular,  full-blooded,  nervous,  and  the  opposite. 
He  studied  the  way  in  which  words  change  their  meaning, 
and  was  ingenious  in  adopting  Greek  words  in  spite  of  the 
Latin  prejudice  against  them.  Horace  commended  chiefly 
simple  and  suitable  expression,  attained  by  the  “labor  of 
the  file.”  Virgil  strikingly  exemplified  the  ancient  and 
medieval  practise  of  borrowing  fine  phrases  from  earlier 
poets.  Quintilian  took  the  middle  ground  of  neglecting 
neither  substance  nor  expression.  He  praised  fitness,  as 
of  the  epithet  to  the  noun,  recommended  the  avoidance  of 
both  the  unusual  and  the  affected,  and  ridiculed  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  elaborate  study  of  figures.  But  he  recog¬ 
nized  loose  and  firm  style ;  the  plain,  the  dignified,  the  grand, 
the  ornate,  the  florid;  and  he  approved  the  conventional 
classification  of  Attic,  or  energetic,  correct,  and  chastened; 
Asiatic,  or  redundant  and  flowering;  and  Rhodian,  or 
mixt  style.  He  especially  objected  to  harsh  words,  and 
appreciated  order  and  rhythm,  but  would  not  have  all 
writing  too  cursory, — “flowing  like  a  slender  stream  thru 
pebbles."  He  recognized  the  danger  of  over-conscious 
utterance,  especially  that  of  the  Ciceronians  in  their  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  single  style;  and  he  quoted  to  an  aspiring  friend 
the  query:  “Do  you  want  to  write  better  than  you  can?" 
He  was  not  fond  of  long  words,  but  would  make  the  ear 
the  judge  of  composition, — the  selection  of  words  and 
the  ordering  of  phrases  being  often  beyond  logic.  His 
test  of  style  was  to  attempt  to  alter  it  for  the  better,  good 
style  being  revealed  by  what  Coleridge  called  “untranslate- 
ableness.” 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Photius,  patriarch  of  reviewers,  re¬ 
corded  opinions  of  style  which  Professor  Saintsbury  con¬ 
siders  representative  of  Constantinople  when  it  was  the 
center  of  the  world’s  culture.  Photius  approved  simplicity, 
suitability,  and  compactness,  but  he  would  also  dispense 
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with  merely  straightforward,  naive,  and  flat  expression,  as 
well  as  that  which  was  languid,  slipshod,  redundant,  or 
digressive.  He  welcomed  well-turned,  emphatic,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  phrases,  so  long  as  they  were  not  elaborate, 
forced,  over-conscious,  over-balanced,  or  over-poetical.  In 
figurative  language  he  favored  a  variety  that  did  not  change 
at  once  from  simple  language,  but  developed  gradually. 
He  liked  best  of  all  style  that  was  naturally  clear,  distinct, 
vivid,  luminous,  and  brilliant ;  and  while  appreciating 
variety,  accepting  real  figures  of  speech,  and  admiring 
loftiness,  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  he  preferred  always  an 
utterance  that  was  smooth,  graceful,  and  euphonious, — 
“like  a  pleasant  song  without  music.”  Dante,  the  greatest 
poet  and  the  greatest  critic  of  his  time,  has  much  to  say 
concerning  style.  Admitting  the  values  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
he  preferred  the  natural,  fundamental,  contemporary, 
popular  language,  which  is  learned  by  imitation  and  not 
by  rule.  From  this  he  would  sift  out  dialect,  childish,  soft, 
smooth,  and  slippery  words,  together  with  those  that  are 
rough,  shaggy,  bristling,  and  snarling;  leaving  only  those 
that  are  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  polished.  He 
preferred  trisyllables  or  similar  words,  without  aspirates, 
sharp  accents,  double  liquids,  or  double  Xs  or  Zs.  He  held 
style  to  be  essential:  the  best  things  require  the  best  ex¬ 
pression,  things  not  so  good  will  be  improved  by  it.  Art 
is  due  not  to  ideas  and  materials,  but  to  excellence  in  form 
and  utterance,  and  this  is  due  not  merely  to  wit,  but  also 
to  science  and  skill, — the  study  of  appropriateness  and 
charm  in  words,  of  ease  and  harmony  and  loftiness  in 
phrasing.  For  figures,  as  such,  Dante  cared  little.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  style  may  be  mere  statement,  insipid,  with¬ 
out  individual  character  or  flavor;  or  it  may  be  merely 
careful,  correct,  and  tasteful;  or  rhetorical  and  pleasing; 
or  lofty,  illuminated  and  illuminating, — using  all  the  de¬ 
vices  of  alliteration  and  vowel  harmony,  of  arrangement 
of  words  according  to  length  and  rhythm  as  well  as  im¬ 
portance, — thus  making  the  common  uncommon,  attracting 
the  unwilling,  and  giving  poetic  distinction  and  elevation. 
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During  the  Renaissance  the  theory  and  practise  of  style 
were  somewhat  at  variance.  The  theory  was  founded  on 
the  new  science  and  the  renewed  interest  in  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  scientific  view  is  represented  by 
Erasmus,  who  required  style  to  be  simple,  modest,  unaf¬ 
fected,  sedate,  placid,  and  limpid.  Bacon,  however,  ad¬ 
mits  the  desirability  of  some  effort  to  write  agreeably, — 
“It  is  a  thing  not  harshly  to  be  condemned  to  clothe  and 
adorn  the  obscurity  even  of  philosophy  itself  with  sensible 
and  plausible  elocution.”  But  he  considers  it  a  serious 
error  to  “hunt  more  after  words  than  matter;  more  after 
the  choiceness  of  the  phrase  and  the  round  and  clear  com¬ 
position  of  the  sentence  and  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses, 
and  the  vaiydng  and  illustration  of  words  with  tropes  and 
figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judg¬ 
ment.”  Others  of  his  time  prized  only  courtly  language, 
disparaging  the  provincial,  the  technical,  the  academic, 
and  banning  all  “inkhorn  terms.”  Wilson’s  Art  of  Rhet¬ 
oric  esteemed  figures  when  they  were  “not  equally  sparpled 
about  the  whole  oration  but  so  dissevered  and  parted  as 
stars  stand  in  the  firmament,  or  flowers  in  a  garden,  or 
pretty  devised  antiques  in  a  cloth  of  Arras.”  Ben  Jonson, 
who  had  much  to  say  concerning  style,  sometimes  preached 
a  constant,  chastened,  classical  usage.  But  he  varied  his 
own  judicious  and  stately  utterance  with  Elizabethan 
vitality  and  color,  and  he  voiced  sundry  declarations  of  in¬ 
dependence  for  style, — “the  best  custom  makes  and  ever  will 
continue  to  make  the  best  speech,”  “language  most  shows  a 
man,”  “it  is  the  image  of  the  mind,”  “words  and  sense  are 
as  the  body  and  the  soul.”  Meanwhile  Shakespeare  demon¬ 
strated,  once  for  all,  the  power  of  English  style. 

After  Shakespeare,  Dryden  could  easily  cite  style  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  hteraiy'  pleasure;  Voltaire  could 
write,  “Style  makes  the  commonest  things  distinguished, 
strengthens  the  feeblest,  gives  grandeur  to  the  simplest;” 
and  Buffon  could  say  what  has  been  called  the  best  thing  on 
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the  subject:  “Style  is  man  himself,”  as  well  as,  “Ideas  alone 
are  the  basis  of  style.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century  might  well  be  called  the  period 
of  style, — style  suited  to  the  subject  and  adjusted  to  the 
writer’s  sense  of  fact  thru  deliberate  as  well  as  spontaneous 
selection.  Varying  from  Flaubert’s  long  search  for  the 
precise  word  for  his  meaning,  to  Saint  Victor’s  jotting 
down  choice  words  and  filling  in  the  context,  in  almost 
ever>"  case  it  is  recognized  that,  to  use  Joubert’s  phrase, 
each  word  vibrates  like  a  musical  string;  that  the  word  is 
the  instrument,  the  medium,  and  constituent  of  literary 
art.  There  were,  of  course,  various  winds  of  doctrine. 
Wordsworth  considered  what  is  usually  called  poetic  dic¬ 
tion  to  be  no  more  than  the  trite  and  mannered  repetition 
of  the  natural  language  of  earlier  poets,  and  pronounced 
that  “there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition.” 
Coleridge  held  and  illustrated  precisely  the  opposite  view, 
that  the  words  and  phrases  appropriate  to  prose  and  poetry 
are  essentially  different,  and  that  there  is  an  “instinctive 
passion.  .  .for  one  word  to  express  one  act  of  feeling;” 
and  he  demonstrated  that  Wordsworth’s  highest  accom¬ 
plishment  ignored  his  theories.  The  century  gave  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  diction:  writers  like  Lamb  and 
Hallam  and  DeQuincey  objecting  to  such  words  as  “un¬ 
earthly”  and  “uncertain”  and  “unreliable;”  writers  like 
Keble  saying  “it  is  incredible  how  mightily  the  hidden  fire 
is  roused  by  single  words  or  clauses, — nay,  by  the  sound  of 
mere  syllables.”  As  the  appreciation  of  diction  increased, 
the  esteem  for  figures  declined.  Instead  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  style  they  came  to  be  considered  simply 
labels  for  the  detachment  and  study  of  certain  literary 
characteristics,  no  longer  independent  and  automatic  de¬ 
vices  for  producing  given  effects,  or  assorted  ingredients 
from  which  any  desired  style  might  be  compounded.  Style 
came  to  be  considered,  in  the  words  of  Campoamor,  “not 
a  question  of  figures  of  speech,  but  of  electric  fluid.”  The 
variety  of  style  in  the  century, — musical,  pictorial,  har- 
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monious,  tortured,  exquisite,  popular,  exalted,  everything 
but  drab;  the  number  of  writers,  like  Scott,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Landor,  Carlyle,  Hugo,  and  Swinburne,  who  can  scarcely 
be  thought  of  apart  from  their  style;  and  the  numerous 
notable  essays  on  the  subject,  like  those  of  DeQuincey, 
Spencer,  Stevenson,  and  Pater, — all  helped  to  establish 
the  doctrine  that  style  is  not  the  dress  but  the  body,  not 
the  soul  and  yet  the  incarnation  of  the  author’s  thought; 
that,  in  fine,  hterature  is  the  expression  not  merely  of  fact  but, 
chiefly,  of  personality,  of  not  merely  knowledge  but  power. 

After  these  sundry  implications  of  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tion  of  style  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  style  is  both 
important  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  may  furnish  an 
excellent  introduction  both  to  an  author’s  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  to  the  essential  substance  of  his  thought. 

The  view  that  any  careful  study  of  literature  injures  ap¬ 
preciation  is  held  only  by  those  who  forget  that  the  great 
interpreters  have  ever  been  minute  students;  that — in 
the  words  of  Blake — “to  particularize  is  the  great  distinc¬ 
tion  of  merit.’’  That  such  a  study  of  style  is  not  over- 
difficult  and  that  it  can  be  begun  at  the  very  beginning  may 
be  illustrated  simply  from  the  English  classics  that  are 
studied  for  college  entrance.  To  give  every  benefit  to  the 
doubt,  attention  may  be  directed  merely  to  the  initial  sen¬ 
tences  of  several  of  these  masterpieces,  altho,  of  course,  no 
author’s  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  chapters  are  equal  in 
their  display  of  his  essential  characteristics,  some  such  char¬ 
acteristics  becoming  evident  only  after  the  reading  of  ex¬ 
tensive  sections  or  entire  works. 

The  initial  sentence  of  Milton’s  L’Allegro  comprises  four 
lines  of  verse  and  a  score  of  words,  half  of  them  polysylla¬ 
bles.  It  contains  two  classical  allusions,  two  personifica 
tions,  a  metaphor,  four  powerful  abstract  epithets,  and 
striking  concrete  presentations  of  color,  sound,  and  form. 
It  employs  a  novel  and  impressive  metrical  arrangement, 
with  feminine  rhymes  of  an  unexpected  sort,  and  much  use 
of  alliteration,  liquid  consonants,  open  vowels,  and  onomat¬ 
opoeia.  The  compactness,  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
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passage  are  equally  evident.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  thought  or  the  feeling  is  the  more  arresting.  So 
much  is  evident  at  a  first  reading,  and  all  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  related  to  characteristics  that  are  dominant  in 
Milton’s  poetry. 

The  first  sentence  of  Tennyson’s  The  Holy  Grail  is  sim¬ 
ple  descriptive  narration,  with  alternating  pictures  of 
chivalry  and  the  monastic  life,  and  alternating  suggestions 
of  sound  and  silence.  The  expression  is  simple  but  fine, 
with  occasional  deliberately  archaic  diction  and  a  notable 
fitting  of  proper  names  into  the  rhythm  of  the  verse.  Vowels 
and  soft  consonants  predominate,  the  blank  verse  is  per¬ 
fectly  regular,  there  is  alliteration  or  assonance  in  every 
line.  The  whole  is  mellow  and  melodious,  rich  altho  scarcely 
strong.  Each  trait  is  again  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  opening  sentence  of  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns  con¬ 
tains  fifty  words.  It  deals  with  time  and  space;  with  ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  and  discrimination;  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  general  and  the  particular,  the  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practise.  It  uses  simple  negatives, 
the  double  negative,  and  the  superlative.  It  employs  quota¬ 
tion,  simile,  metaphor,  litotes,  irony,  and  a  suggestion  of 
satire.  It  is  not  melodious  but  rugged,  full  of  sibilants  and 
explosives,  both  separate  and  in  close  juxtaposition.  The 
passage  is  forcible  in  itself  and  engages  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
company  the  author  further.  These  are  merely  first  im¬ 
pressions, — but  do  they  not  suggest  the  real  Carlyle? 

The  first  sentence  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  is 
also  the  first  paragraph.  It  combines  discriminating  and 
precise  statement  of  legal  statute  and  precedent  with 
parliamentary  fullness,  qualification,  repetition,  and  varia¬ 
tion.  It  voices  the  statesman’s  realization  of  conditions 
to  be  met  and  the  patriot’s  recognition  of  obligations  to 
be  fulfilled.  There  is  something  of  the  sonorous  fluency 
and  balance  of  the  orator,  and  much  of  the  stately  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  man, — in  short,  it  is  Washington. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  not 
from  literature  alone  but  also  from  the  other  arts.  The  rich 
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decoration  of  Renaissance  architecture,  Wagner’s  sonorous 
vigor,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  Barbizon  painters,  the  way 
in  which  Rodin’s  sculpture  emerges  from  the  block, — all 
are  immediate  in  their  appeal  and  all  indicate  characteristic 
qualities.  Style,  in  brief,  is  like  the  human  countenance, 
a  prima  facie  evidence  of  nature. 

Should  it  still  be  felt  that  the  study  of  style  involves 
difficulties  that  are  too  great  for  the  ordinary'  student, 
one  may  turn  to  the  answer  made  to  this  objection  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  twenty  centuries  ago, — “The 
study  of  literature  is  two-fold^ — of  the  thoughts  and  of  the 
words.  .  .the  division  of  knowledge  which  leads  to  facts.  .  . 
is  slow  and  hard  to  master  for  the  young ...  it  is  the  business 
of  a  mature  intelligence .  .  .  But  the  study  of  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  style  is  wont  to  flourish  along  with  youthful 
years.  For  all  young  minds  are  in  a  flutter  over  literary 
excellence,  conceiving  an  unreasoning,  and  as  it  were  in¬ 
spired,  impulse  toward  it.  But  they  have  need  of  much 
careful  teaching  and  guidance.’’ 

The  actual  procedure  of  easily  and  pleasantly  awaking  a 
student’s  appreciation  of  style  may  also  be  illustrated.  If  , 
it  appears  desirable  to  begin  with  definition,  a  student  may 
take  some  summary,  like  the  preceding,  of  historic  views 
of  style,  and  make  an  abstr^t,  with  comparisons~ahd  con¬ 
trasts  and  his  own  conclusions  concerning  the  relation  of 
style  to  subject-matter,  to  the  author,  to  the  reader,  and 
its  existence  as  a  thing  in  itself ;  concerning  the  importance, 
as  elements,  of  diction,  the  arrangement  of  phrases,  sen¬ 
tences,  or  paragraphs,  and  of  larger  elements  of  structure. 
Any  groups  of  students  carrying  out  such  a  plan  will  pro¬ 
ceed  from  different  points  of  view  and  the  cooperative  pre¬ 
sentation  and  discussion  of  their  impressions,  the  defense 
of  demolition  of  their  various  conclusions,  will  constitute 
an  exercise  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  same  method 
may  be  followed  with  single  essays  on  s  yle,  detaching  for 
discussion  DeQuincey’s  remarks  concerning  the  influence 
on  style  of  oratory,  newspapers,  and  conversation,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  for  repetition  and  variation;  Herbert 
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Spencer’s  emphasis  on  compactness,  brevity,  and  concrete¬ 
ness;  Stevenson’s  contention  for  choice  diction,  an  artistic 
pattern,  harmony,  and  implication;  Pater’s  appreciation 
of  style  as  a  matter  of  personality,  color,  atmosphere,  and 
suggestion.  Debate  may  be  held  between  those  who 
agree  with  Spencer’s  emphasis  upon  economizing  the  reader’s 
attention  as  contrasted  with  Pater’s  belief  in  challenging 
the  reader’s  effort  ;  with  Spencer’s  argument  for  the  natural 
order  as  contrasted  with  Stevenson’s  brief  for  the  unex¬ 
pected.  A  student  may  further  compare  different  stylistic 
treatments  of  the  same  theme  by  different  authors, — Addi¬ 
son  and  Irving  on  Westminster  Abbey,  Pater  and  Lowell 
on  Mona  Lisa,  Arnold  and  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  on 
Tristram  and  Iseult;  or  he  may  compare  the  style  of  differ¬ 
ent  authors,  say  Tennyson  and  Browning,  at  random;  or 
contrast  with  ordinary  oratorical  practise  Lincoln’s  custom 
of  placing  his  more  rhetorical  passages  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end  of  his  speeches;  or  he  may  compare 
the  style  of  parallel  passages,  or  originals  and  analogues, 
or  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language  with  a  standard  transla¬ 
tion,  or  such  translations  with  one  another.  The  writing 
of  the  same  author  at  different  periods  may  be  compared. 
Some  passage  from  an  early  play  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the 
thought  is  punctuated  by  the  meter  and  appears  scarcely 
to  fill  the  elaborate  rhetoric,  carefully  ornamented  with 
conceits  and  allusions,  may  be  compared  with  some  passage 
in  a  later  play  in  which  free  and  varied  thought  appears  to 
overflow,  but  little  hampered  by  expression.  Appreciation 
of  diction  may  be  aroused  by  the  cooperative  discussion 
of  the  use  of  particular  parts  of  speech  by  individual  authors : 
for  example,  Shakespeare’s  employment  of  adjectives,  in 
lines  following  his  favorite  pattern, — “So  shines  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world.’’  There  may  be  some,  strictly 
limited,  inquiry  into  etymology.  A  restricted  study  of 
tropes  and  figures  may  be  entered  upon  thru,  let  us  say,  an 
examination,  of  the  simile  in  Homer  or  parallelism  in  the 
Psalms.  A  fragment  of  criticism, — like  De  Quincey’s  de- 
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scription  of  the  style  of  Keats  as  “wax-work  filagree  or  gilt 
gingerbread” — may  give  rise  to  illuminating  discussion. 

When  some  general  apprehension  of  style  has  been  thus 
aroused,  a  student  may  proceed  to  seek  the  source  of  in¬ 
terest  or  attraction  in  some  consummate  expression  like 
“Let  there  be  light,”  in  any  famous  passage  from  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  quotations,  or  some  personally  favored  quota¬ 
tion,  applying  any  method  previously  suggested,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  practise  of  rewriting  a  passage  from  memory  and 
then  comparing  this  transcript  with  the  original;  or  follow¬ 
ing  some  famous  analysis  of  style  like  Macauley’s  pointing 
out  in  Milton  the  foreign  words  and  suggestive  epithets, 
the  solid  brilliancy  and  simple  majesty,  the  intimations,  as¬ 
sociations,  and  mystery;  or  Coleridge’s  indication  of  the 
unusual  word-order  and  construction,  the  unexpected 
transitions  and  breaks  in  Wordsworth;  or  Stevenson’s 
analysis  of  a  passage  from  Milton  as  a  fugue  on  the  letters 
s  and  r,  with  modulations  on  p,  v,  f,  and  b,  and  his  tracing 
the  latter  combination  of  sounds  thru  quotations  from  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Shakespeare,  and  Macaulay.  Suggestive  debate 
may  be  aroused  between  those  who  like  and  those  who  dis¬ 
like  particular  passages,  each  explaining  his  own  impression ; 
all  remembering  that  nobody  is  obliged  to  like  anything, 
that  appreciation  is  an  individual  experience  and  yet 
the  report  of  which  may  be  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
others.  The  feeling  of  students  who  are  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  musical,  pictorial,  or  tactual  impressions,  or  of  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  languages,  history,  the 
natural  or  the  social  sciences,  may  be  called  upon  for  the 
general  good.  Edward  Dowden’s  questions  concerning 
the  influence  of  a  writer’s  various  senses  may  be  used.  The 
more  mechanical  may  be  asked  to  compile  from  dictionary  or 
thesaurus  a  list  of  epithets  that  might  be  applied  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  writing.  Reading  aloud  and  memorizing 
may  be  enlisted.  The  whole  study  may  be  made  a  co¬ 
operative  adventure  in  appreciation  that  will  be  not  only 
illuminating  but  fascinating  to  the  entire  group. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  these  various  procedures 
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harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  educational  theory  and 
practise  that  are  at  present  orthodox.  They  follow  the 
problem,  project,  case,  laboratory,  clinical  method.  They 
are  cooperative  and  socialized.  They  employ,  in  their 
natural  order,  the  principles  of  perception,  interest, 
motive,  concentration,  and  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
student;  the  methods  of  observation,  experiment,  dis¬ 
covery,  induction,  and  deduction;  the  devices  of  assign¬ 
ing  definite  tasks,  guidance  in  study,  practise,  and  review; 
they  may  include  examinations,  literary  societies,  and 
dramatics.  Direct  instruction,  by  means  of  lectures,  talks, 
and  illustrations,  is  designedly  omitted.  It  inevitably 
takes  care  of  itself,  because  of  its  instant  availability  in 
correcting,  guiding,  and  stimulating  the  student,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  the  easiest  thing  for  a  teacher  to  do. 
Since,  however,  it  is  always  in  danger  of  conveying  only 
partial  information  or  none,  because  the  student  fails  to 
understand,  remains  unmoved,  or  makes  no  connection 
between  what  he  is  told  and  his  past  experience  or  his 
present  interests,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize,  instead,  ever)" 
other  method  of  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  school  procedure 
the  approach  to  literature  thru  style  adjusts  easily  to 
earlier  studies  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  leads  naturally 
to  improvement  in  composition,  thru  an  enriched  vocabu¬ 
lary,  a  new  sense  for  usage,  and  practise  in  oral  expression. 

The  methods  of  teaching  literature  that  are  actually 
employed  at  present  are  very  generally  considered  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Some  of  their  disadvantages  are  obvious.  The 
papers  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
English  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
in  the  last  half  dozen  years  include  two  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  answered  by  one  hundred  thousand 
students,  but  scarcely  a  dozen  of  these  questions  refer  to 
literature.  Almost  all  might  have  been  asked  about  yes¬ 
terday’s  newspaper.  This  has  been  explained  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  answers  to  questions 
concerning  literature.  This  is  perhaps  true, — most  things 
worth  doing  are  difficult — but  psychologists  are  overcoming 
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this  difficulty.  Meanwhile,  knowing  that  these  examina¬ 
tions  ignore  literature,  the  schools  that  prepare  students 
for  college  have  ignored  it  also,  in  order  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  matters  that  do  count  in  the  examinations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  regret  that  text¬ 
books  on  literature  dwell  disproportionally  on  history  and 
biography,  sociolog>%  and  even  economics;  that  the  intro¬ 
ductions  to  editions  of  the  classics  are  largely  made  up  of 
similar  material,  the  texts  being  accompanied  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  notes  concerning  chiefly  matters  antiquarian  and 
linguistic;  the  situation  perfectly  illustrates  the  saying  of 
Henry  Adams:  “nothing  in  education  is  so  astonishing  as 
the  amount  of  ignorance  it  accumulates  in  the  form  of 
inert  facts.”  The  visitor  to  school,  college  and  university 
classes  in  literature  is  more  apt  than  not  to  hear  recitations 
concerning  chiefly  the  penumbra  of  literature,  or  talk  about 
books  that  the  students  have  not  read,  or  lectures  general¬ 
izing  from  particulars  of  which  the  students  are  ignorant. 
In  seminars,  devoted  largely  to  reports  by  the  student,  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  most  frequently  to  semi-literary  or  non¬ 
literary  matters;  finally  he  writes  a  dissertation  concern¬ 
ing  The  Elliptical  Partitive  in  Affirmative  Clauses.  These 
things,  as  Ben  Jonson  put  it,  “break  a  wit  in  pieces.” 

When,  however,  attention  has  been  given  to  style,  in 
some  such  way  as  those  suggested,  the  experience  has  proved 
more  than  satisfactory  in  itself  and  as  an  introduction  to 
further  literary  study.  Dealing  with  the  actual  material 
of  literature  in  such  a  direct,  positive,  and  specific  way 
eliminates  the  casual  and  the  extrinsic  and  leads  directly 
toward  the  unifying  meaning  and  spirit.  The  informality 
and  flexibility  of  the  procedure  adapt  it  to  students  of  every 
stage  of  advancement  and  to  literature  of  every  kind.  In¬ 
stead  of  ignoring  the  diverse  experiences,  abilities,  and 
attitudes  of  individual  students,  it  makes  the  most  of  them. 
Responding  to  natural  curiosity  and  enjoyment,  it  quickens 
and  extends  these,  thru  the  student’s  own  activity,  into 
a  wide  range  of  large,  fine  and  wholesome  interests.  Thru 
practise,  such  a  method  develops  perception,  discrimina- 
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tion,  imagination,  and  taste;  and  organizes  them,^  thru 
the  student’s  own  formulation,  into  a  personal  system  of 
tested  standards  and  rational  principles  of  appreciation 
which  become  instinctive.  Memor>'  becomes  stored  with¬ 
out  memorizing.  Based  upon  the  satisfactions  obtained 
from  first-hand  familiarity  with  the  chief  and  principal 
things,  such  appreciation  finds  the  ephemeral  unsatisfying, 
and  becomes  a  center  of  apperception  and  a  sound  guide 
for  independent  reading  thruout  the  future.  Such  a  cul¬ 
tivation  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  every  student; 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  foundation  for  those  who 
would  devote  their  lives  to  letters.  While  avoiding  dif¬ 
fusion  and  discursiveness,  the  procedure  allows  every  possi¬ 
ble  enrichment.  The  material  and  methods  employed  may 
include  everything  that  in  any  way  conduces  to  the  main 
interest.  Literary  history  and  backgrounds  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  whenever  they  are  actually  literary.  Every  en¬ 
livening  ingenuity  may  be  employed,  until  the  study  of 
literature  comes  to  be  considered  not  only  wholesome  but 
refreshing.  Aside  from  its  peculiarly  literary  values,  such 
a  discipline  is  social  and  moral  as  well.  The  practise  of 
sharing  one’s  impressions  and  opinions  with  others  makes 
observation  more  sensitive  and  less  hasty,  makes  mental 
grasp  firmer,  and  measurement  and  judgment  more  accurate 
and  critical.  Cooperative  discussion  is  ever  civilizing. 
One  learns  to  listen  carefully  and  sympathetically  and  de¬ 
velops  power  of  comprehension,  experience  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  skill  in  effective  presentation.  Thus  again  one 
comes  to  an  apprehension  of  the  nature  and  power  of  speech, 
language,  and  literature.  In  short,  thru  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  interpretation,  a  student  may  arrive  at  some  actual 
reahzation  of  the  relation  between  life  and  art,  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  never-failing  personal  resource. 

Should  any  of  these  statements  appear  extravagant,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  test  of  their  validity  is  not 
argument  but  experiment  and  experience.  It  is  admitted 
that  these  suggestions,  like  all  good  teaching,  imply  able 
teachers. 
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A  similar  attention  to  style  would  be  salutory  for  criti¬ 
cism  as  well  as  teaching.  It  is  not  necessar>'  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  a  few  conspicuous  peaks,  contem¬ 
porary  literar}'  criticism  is  completely  submerged  by  the 
flood  of  ephemeral  books  which  are  no  more  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  criticism  than  an  antiquated  railway  guide.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  turning  itself  into  a  resume  of  the  contents 
or  of  the  mere  announcements  of  such  publications,  ordinary 
criticism  has  estranged  its  readers.  And  yet  there  is  little 
question  but  that  they  and  the  nation  and  the  time  would 
welcome  with  pleasure  and  profit  criticism  of  another  sort. 
If  books  were  selected,— one  from  a  thousand — as  their 
style  suggested  quaUty;  if  their  characteristics  were  dis¬ 
played  against  a  background  of  histor>%  in  their  relations 
as  well  as  in  themselves,  with  discrimination  as  well  as 
sympathy;  if  their  character  were  judged  with  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  culture  and  good  taste  and  the  wisdom  of  some 
consistent  philosophy  of  life;  if,  in  short,  criticism  were  but 
to  resume  the  performance  of  its  high  functions  sub  specie 
aeternitatis,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  promptly 
restored  to  its  indispensable  position  as  the  door-keeper 
of  the  temple.  For,  in  the  words  of  Longinus;  “Nature 
set  us  men  apart  as  no  vile  or  low-born  animals,  but  intro¬ 
ducing  us  into  life  and  the  universal  cosmos,  as  unto  a  great 
assembly,  to  be  at  once  spectators  of  all  its  displays  and  most 
emulous  competitors  in  them,  she  inspired  our  souls  with 
an  irresistible  and  eternal  love  of  all  that  is  great  and,  as 
it  were,  diviner  than  ourselves.” 
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EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  are  likely  to  make  some 
radical  changes  in  our  administration  of  the  public  schools. 
The  indications  are  that  some  of  the  most  significant  of 
these  changes  will  affect  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  high  school. 
Thus  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  war  upon  education 
will  be  to  give  added  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  junior 
high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  problems 
presented  by  these  three  or  four  grades. 

The  junior  high  school  is  a  new  type  of  school  which  has 
been  growing  rapidly  in  favor  in  the  last  few  years.  As  a 
special  organization  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  or 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  it  is  an 
agency  ready  at  hand  and  admirably  suited  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  which  the  war  has  imposed. 

The  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  offer  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  which  shall  be  suited  to  the  varying  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  adolescence;  to  take  into 
account  the  individual  differences  among  boys  and  girls; 
to  assist  boys  and  girls  to  develop  right  attitudes  toward 
life  and  its  problems;  to  assist  them  in  discovering  and  de¬ 
veloping  their  natural  aptitudes;  to  guide  them  carefully 
by  a  wise  discipline  thru  the  trying  time  when  they  are 
passing  from  the  period  of  control  imposed  by  others  to 
the  period  of  self-control ;  to  take  into  account  their  budding 
idealism  and  their  emerging  religious  concepts;  to  give  them 
opportunities  for  expressing  their  social  instincts  in  helpful 
and  inspiring  service;  to  correct  physical  defects  and  to 
build  up  habits  of  clean  and  healthy  living;  to  acquaint 
boys  and  girls  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  social,  the 
economic,  and  the  political  problems  which  they  must  soon 
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face  in  the  world  outside  of  school;  to  inculcate  in  them 
both  by  theor\'  and  practise  the  principles  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship;  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  go  on  with  their 
education  in  higher  schools;  and  to  give  to  those  who  must 
take  up  at  once  the  toil  for  daily  bread  a  good  start  by 
way  of  special,  tho  elementary  vocational  training.  In 
brief,  the  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  by  giving  them  a  full,  rich,  and 
joyous  life, — full  and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  present  and 
for  that  very  reason  full  and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  days 
and  the  years  to  follow. 

This  is  a  large  program, — a  program  which  neverthe¬ 
less  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  shake  our  schools  loose 
from  the  traditionalism  into  which  they  have  fallen  and 
if  we  are  to  apply  to  educational  organization  the  great 
lessons  which  the  war  has  taught  us.  And  what  are  some 
of  the  lessons  of  the  war  that  should  guide  us  in  recon¬ 
structing  our  system  of  public  schools?  Tho  it  is  too  soon 
as  yet  to  get  the  perspective  that  will  show  us  all  that  we 
shall  see  later,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  lying  be¬ 
fore  us  we  must  give  more  attention  to  physical  training 
and  hygiene,  more  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to 
the  social  sciences,  including  history,  geography,  sociology', 
economics,  civics,  and  citizenship;  more  attention  to  voca¬ 
tional  training;  and  especially  must  we  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  of 
fellowship,  of  community  responsibility,  to  what  may  be 
called,  in  brief,  the  socialization  of  our  life  in  all  of  its 
phases. 

The  junior  high  school  on  account  of  its  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  both  in  the  school  system  and  in  the  life  of  the  child 
can  most  readily  initiate  the  necessary  reforms  and  can 
most  thoroly  lay  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  higher  grades. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  thinks 
carefully  about  the  matter,  that  the  physical  defects  of 
our  young  men  as  revealed  by  the  physicians  who  have 
examined  them  for  admission  to  the  national  army  are  a 
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serious  indictment  of  our  national  policy.  Ignorance, 
indifference,  and  neglect  have  left  their  marks  in  a  lowered 
physical  vitality.  This  state  of  things  can  not  continue. 
Since  the  penalty  for  our  neglect  is  not  only  individual 
but  national,  the  nation  can  not  longer  entrust  the  physical 
care  of  its  boys  and  girls  wholly  to  individual  initia¬ 
tive.  National  policy  must  provide  for  national  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  thru  the  public  schools  that  this  new 
national  policy  can  best  find  expression.  Consequently 
from  the  earliest  years  the  school  must  give  conscientious 
attention  to  physical  training  and  hygiene,  to  the  laws  of 
happy,  wholesome,  and  healthy  living.  For  very  young 
children  this  physical  training  should  not  be  severe  and 
highly  formalized.  It  should  not  be  theoretical  but  in¬ 
tensely  practical  and  joyous.  When  children  reach  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school 
period,  this  training  should  be  most  carefully  organized. 
Only  the  wisest  teachers  should  be  given  charge  of  the 
physical  training  of  boys  and  girls  at  this  age,  for  while 
at  this  time  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  physical  activity 
and  there  is  also  the  greatest  possibility  of  good  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  scientific  handling,  there  is  also  ver>"  great 
danger  of  overstrain  upon  the  heart  and  the  other  developing 
organs.  Unless  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  given  the 
utmost  care,  a  kind  of  care  which  provides  ample  physical 
activity  without  excessive  strain,  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  sound  and  vigorous  bodies  that  will 
respond  to  the  demands  of  active  life  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  later  on.  These  conditions  point  conclu¬ 
sively  to  the  importance  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
new  physical  training  era  which  is  just  dawning.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  our  success  in  training  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age  will  determine  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  entire  program. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  our  national  welfare 
depends  upon  a  more  thoro  grasp  of  the  natural  sciences 
by  larger  numbers  of  our  people.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  dabbling  in  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
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school  and  some  formal  instruction,  largely  in  botany, 
physics,  and  chemistry  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school. 
This  instruction  has  fallen  short  of  its  possibilities  in  teach¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  our  material  environment,  in  producing 
good  health  in  the  individual  and  the  community,  and  in 
adding  to  our  material  comforts  by  discovery  and  inven¬ 
tion,  and  by  applications  of  the  knowledge  of  science  to 
the  economic  problems  of  production  and  consumption. 
Our  neglect  of  the  natural  sciences  has  been  most  lamentable 
not  only  on  account  of  the  material  value  of  these  sciences 
to  our  national  welfare  but  also  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  sciences  to  boys  and  girls  when  presented  to 
them  in  the  proper  manner.  The  junior  high  school  age 
in  particular  is  an  age  of  inquiry.  Children  of  twelve  to 
sixteen  no  longer  are  content  to  accept  facts  merely  as  facts. 
They  demand  explanations  of  a  kind  which  only  proper 
instruction  in  science  can  supply.  The  science  of  the 
junior  high  school  should  be  interpretative  rather  than  ex¬ 
perimental.  It  should  aim  to  give  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  natural  phenomena,  thus  satisfying  the  child’s 
spirit  of  inquiry,  giving  him  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  and  laying  for  him  both  in  content  and  in 
method  a  foundation  for  the  more  highly  organized  special 
sciences  of  the  senior  high  school  and  the  college. 

The  social  sciences  are  quite  as  important  and  quite  as 
appropriate  as  the  natural  sciences  in  the  junior  high 
school  program  of  studies.  History,  geography,  sociolog}^ 
economics,  and  civics  are  interesting  to  boys  and  girls. 
The  national  welfare  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  widely 
diffused  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  for  the  solution  of 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  the  future 
depends  upon  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  underlying 
principles  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in  order  that  the 
decisions  which  are  reached  may  be  for  the  general  good. 
At  present,  altho  great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  altho  these 
same  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  future, 
entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty  of  determining  by  their 
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ballots  what  the  destiny  of  the  nation  shall  be,  but  little 
effort  is  made  in  the  school  to  give  them  an  insight  into 
those  fundamental  principles  of  sociology  and  economics 
upon  which  a  wise  exercise  of  that  right  of  suffrage  must 
depend.  To  be  sure,  even  in  the  schools  as  now  organized, 
history  and  civics  are  given  places  in  the  program.  It  is, 
however,  merely  general  history  and  merely  academic 
civics.  With  the  social  as  with  the  natural  sciences,  what 
is  needed  is  a  remaking  of  both  the  content  and  the  method 
of  instruction  to  the  end  that  pupils  at  their  most  inpression- 
able  and  most  inquiring  years  may  find  satisfying  answers 
to  their  questions,  and  profitable  avenues  for  the  expression 
of  their  budding  social  instincts. 

The  war  is  serving  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  a 
need  of  which  we  have  been  conscious  somewhat  vaguely 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  need  of  making  the  education 
which  pupils  receive  in  school  link  up  more  closely  with 
the  life  outside.  Complaints  without  number  have  been 
made  that  after  many  years  of  schoohng  pupils  go  out 
quite  unprepared  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  for  a  livelihood.  Tho  it  has  been  proved  by  statis¬ 
tics  that  as  a  class  children  who  remain  in  school  the  long¬ 
est  have  the  highest  earning  power  as  men  and  women  in 
the  work  of  the  world,  this  fact  has  only  a  limited  bearing 
upon  the  significance  of  the  complaints  that  are  made, 
for  it  is  only  a  highly  selected  group  of  pupils  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  senior  high 
school  and  the  college.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  boys 
and  girls  leave  school  early.  Even  in  the  most  favored 
communities  they  leave  when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  less  favored  sections  of  the 
nation,  where  the  laws  are  either  less  progressive  or  less 
rigorously  enforced,  the  leaving  age  is  still  earlier.  The 
pressing  question  is,  “What  shall  we  do  for  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  few  short  years  in  which  they  remain  in  school?” 
This  is  essentially  a  junior  high  school  problem,  because 
the  children  are  too  young  for  vocational  education  in  the 
elementary  school  and  because  the  senior  high  school 
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does  not  lure  them  within  its  doors  in  order  to  receive  such 
training  as  it  might  give. 

It  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  junior  high  school  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  vocational  training.  The  junior  high  school  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  nor  even  primarily  a  vocational  school.  It  is  a 
school  for  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people,” — the  most 
democratic  school  which  can  be  conceived  because  it  has 
a  place  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor;  for  pupils  who  can 
be  educated  mainly  thru  books;  for  those  who  can  be 
educated  mainly  thru  people;  for  those  who  can  be  edu¬ 
cated  mainly  thru  contact  with  things,  things  as  they  are 
apprehended  in  science  or  things  as  they  are  apprehended 
by  constructive  activity  with  the  hands;  it  has  a  place  for 
the  dull  and  retarded  pupils  and  for  the  bright  and  ac¬ 
celerant  pupils ;  and  it  has  a  place  for  pupils  who  expect  to 
continue  their  education  in  higher  schools  and  for  those 
who  expect  to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  these  various  classes  by  adapting 
both  the  content  and  the  method  of  its  work  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  of  children.  Not  forgetting  that  “man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone”  and  that  the  great  cultural 
inheritance  of  the  race  is  to  be  preserved  for  all  thru  a 
knowledge  of  the  time-tried  academic  studies,  it  still  will 
give  an  especially  large  vocational  content  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  it  offers  the  pupils  who  expect  to  terminate 
their  school  life  early.  In  so  doing  it  will  perform  a  large 
service  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  community. 
It  will  put  trained  intelligence  and  trained  skill  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  community  and  thru  the  release  from  unre¬ 
mitting  toil  which  the  individual  may  earn  by  the  excep¬ 
tional  value  of  his  services,  it  will  give  to  the  individual 
the  leisure  to  cultivate  those  inner  resources  which  the 
school  enabled  him  to  discover  but  which  by  the  force  of 
unhappy  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  ignore  only  for  a 
time  while  his  main  effort  was  concentrated  upon  making 
a  living.  Vocational  training  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
stimulation  of  imagination  and  with  the  cultivation  of  ideals. 
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While  giving  most  conscientious  attention  to  retarded 
children  and  also  to  children  who  must  withdraw  from 
school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period,  the  junior  high 
school  will  provide  special  facilities  for  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren;  that  is,  for  children  of  unusual  ability,  especially  if 
they  have  any  expectation  or  even  any  hope  of  continuing 
their  education  in  higher  institutions.  American  young 
men  and  women  are  two  or  three  years  behind  their  Euro¬ 
pean  contemporaries  in  entering  upon  the  professions. 
This  is  a  serious  case  of  retardation,  due  not  at  all  to  any 
inferiority  of  Americans  to  Europeans  of  the  same  age  but  to 
the  lack  of  opportunity  afforded  by  our  educational  system 
for  rapid  progress  according  to  ability.  The  bright  boys 
and  girls,  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  intellectual  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  next  generation,  are  kept  marking  time  while  the 
slower  pupils  catch  up.  Experience  has  shown  that  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  may  begin  earlier  than  is  customary 
those  studies  ■  which  usually  have  been  deferred  until  they 
enter  the  senior  high  school.  The  junior  high  school  will 
afford  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  exceptional  or  accelerant 
type  an  opportunity  to  save  as  much  as  two  years  of  time 
by  anticipating  the  senior  high  school  studies.  The  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  shorten  the  period  of  schooling  which  is 
preliminary  to  specialization  in  the  professional  school. 
This  shortening  will  bring  the  higher  and  the  professional 
education  within  easier  reach  and  thus  have  a  tendency  to 
retain  in  school  many  potential  leaders  who  otherwise 
would  feel  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  goal. 

No  one  need  anticipate  injury  to  students  from  over¬ 
crowding  in  this  program.  In  the  first  place  the  new  junior 
high  school  will  provide  for  health  by  judicious  physical 
training  and  by  careful  supervision  by  physician  and 
nurse.  Furthermore,  teaching  will  be  reorganized  by  means 
of  supervised  study  or  the  study-recitation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  recitation  period  an  occasion  for  real  teach¬ 
ing  and  real  learning.  Under  the  system  now  in  vogue 
the  recitation  period  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  hearing 
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lessons  which  pupils  have  learned  at  home.  The  exercise 
is  almost  wholly  a  test  of  memory.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  the  teacher  assigns  a  certain  number  of  pages  of 
history  or  a  certain  number  of  problems  in  mathematics 
to  be  studied  at  home  for  the  following  day.  If  the  school 
has  the  departmental  plan  with  a  separate  teacher  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  it  is  not  at  all  infre¬ 
quently  the  case  that  a  child  returns  to  his  home  at  the 
close  of  the  school  da)’  with  an  assignment  of  home-work 
that  will  require  from  one  to  four  hours  of  study  if  he  is  to 
do  it  faithfully.  The  conscientious  pupils  are  likely  to 
injure  themselves  by  too  close  an  application  to  their  studies. 
Pupils  who  take  their  work  less  seriously  with  the  joyous 
and  care-free  spirits  of  youth  lightly  ignore  their  burdens 
and  depend  upon  inspiration,  upon  copying  from  others, 
or  upon  bluffing  to  carry’  them  safely  thru  the  next  day. 
In  either  event  the  result  is  harmful, — harmful  to  the 
conscientious  by  overworking  them  and  harmful  to  the 
others  by  teaching  them  that  the  difficulties  of  life  may  be 
surmounted  even  if  one  is  indifferent  or  dishonest. 

The  study-recitation,  or  super\’ised  study,  as  distinguished 
from  the  conventional  recitation,  will  set  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  whether  these  problems  be  in  English,  in  science, 
or  mathematics,  will  show  the  pupil  how  to  gather  the 
material  for  the  solution,  and  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  actual  solution  in  the  time  devoted  to  class 
work.  In  other  words,  supervised  study  will  show  the  pupil 
how  to  study  instead  of  merely  testing  his  memory.  Un¬ 
der  this  method  of  instruction  he  will  have  but  little  if  any 
required  work  at  home,  work  which  is  done  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  seldom  conducive  to  concentration  and 
to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  thinking.  That  this 
method  is  successful  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of 
the  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School  of  Cincinnati, 
where  a  group  of  accelerant  pupils  who  were  doing  work  two 
years  in  advance  of  that  usually  assigned  to  pupils  of  their 
grade  came  thru  the  year  stronger  and  more  buoyant 
both  physically  and  intellectually  than  they  were  at  the 
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beginning.  And  they  had  made  this  record  with  only  a 
few  minutes  of  required  study  at  home  each  day. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  junior  high  school 
will  be  a  ver}^  different  school  organization  from  anything 
we  have  had  before.  It  will  be  different  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  content  and  the  new  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  already  mentioned,  but  also  on  account  of  the  new 
spirit  which  will  pervade  the  whole  institution.  This 
spirit  will  be  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  spirit  of  service 
and  of  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  It  will  infect  not 
only  pupils  but  teachers  as  well.  Without  this  spirit 
any  reorganization  that  we  accomplish  will  give  us  only 
the  dry  husks,  the  outer  coating  of  life  instead  of  the  life 
itself. 

What  does  the  nation  need  after  the  war  in  order  to  achieve 
its  destiny?  The  answer  is  brief.  It  needs  to  develop  its 
wealth  of  resources  in  human  material.  It  needs  men  and 
women  of  sound  bodies,  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of  well- 
trained  hands.  It  needs  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
idealism,  men  and  women  who  have  brought  their  indi¬ 
vidual  powers  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  development, 
and  then  have  put  these  powers  into  the  service  of  their 
fellows,  into  the  service  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  likely 
here  in  America  to  make  the  mistake  of  our  enemies,  the 
mistake  of  exalting  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Rather  shall  we  exalt  the  individual,  develop  his 
personality  and  his  resources  to  the  utmost  and  at  the  same 
time  show  him  that  his  own  highest  satisfaction  is  to  be 
attained  only  when  he  of  his  own  free  will  enters  upon  a  life 
of  service  according  to  his  ability.  Thus  the  nation  be¬ 
comes  great  not  by  making  its  citizens  mere  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  the  state  but  by  affording  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  attainment  of  individual  perfection  and  an 
outlet  for  the  expression  of  individual  power. 

How  shall  our  people  learn  this  great  lesson  of  service? 
Obviously  they  must  learn  it  in  school  while  they  are 
young.  They  must  learn  it  not  passively  as  a  doctrine 
but  actively  as  a  mode  of  life.  In  order  that  they  may 
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so  leam  it,  the  schools  must  socialize  all  of  their  activities; 
that  is,  they  must  give  their  pupils  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  sorts  of  useful  activity, — activity  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  general  life  of  the  school,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  community  outside  of  the  school.  Thus  by  co¬ 
operative  activity,  pupils  will  learn  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Activity  will  function  not  in  personal  gain  but  in 
the  welfare  of  the  group.  The  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth 
will  find  vent  in  the  only  way  which  can  give  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

Tho  this  spirit  of  service  should  find  its  beginnings  in 
the  earliest  grades  of  school  and  should  continue  thruout 
life,  it  is  in  the  junior  high  school  that  it  will  find  its  first 
large  opportunity  for  organization  and  for  expression. 
Those  who  know  the  nature  of  children  are  aware  that  the 
junior  high  school  period  coincides  with  the  time  when 
the  social  instincts  begin  to  assert  themselves  with  great 
force.  If  they  are  stunted  or  represt  then,  they  are  not 
likely  ever  again  to  become  a  dominating  motive  of  action. 
The  junior  high  school  has,  therefore,  a  great  opportunity, 
perhaps  its  greatest  opportunity,  in  ministering  to  this 
characteristic  of  adolescence.  In  this  service  it  must  not 
fail,  for  failure  here  will  impair  seriously  the  whole  of  its 
program. 

Doubtless  it  will  occur  to  many  to  ask  why  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  which  has  been  explained  may  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  schools  as  they  exist  today  without  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  new  institution.  “Why,”  it  may  be 
asked,  “do  we  need  a  junior  high  school  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  reconstruction  which  is  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired?”  Again  the  answer  is  simple.  It  is  possible  that 
the  reorganization  might  take  place  in  the  existing  institu¬ 
tions  but  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  it  will  take  place  in 
them.  Both  the  elementary  school  and  the  senior  high 
school  are  so  strongly  enmeshed  in  traditionalism  that 
they  are  almost  incapable  of  recognizing  and  responding 
to  the  demands.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  much  more 
expeditious  and  much  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  re- 
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suits  that  are  in  view  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  type 
of  school  which  is  not  wedded  to  traditions.  In  addition 
to  the  advantage  that  may  come  from  a  fresh  start  the 
junior  high  school  has  the  merit  of  a  grouping  of  pupils  who 
are  homogeneous  in  age  and  in  interests.  This  similarity 
of  age  and  of  interests  gives  unity  to  discipline,  to  studies, 
and  to  social  activities. 

The  junior  high  school  movement  is  making  rapid  progress 
thruout  the  nation.  There  are,  however,  many  persons 
who  do  not  understand  its  significance  and  who  do  not 
realize  how  \'aluable  it  would  be  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties.  They  still  are  willing  to  have  all  children  trained 
according  to  the  same  pattern  altho  nothing  is  clearer  to 
us  than  that  children  differ  vastly  in  native  endowments. 
The  junior  high  school  takes  children  of  varying  capaci¬ 
ties,  gives  them  opportunities  to  discover  their  individual 
aptitudes,  and  assists  them  by  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  to  fit  into  that  calling  in  life  where  they  can  do 
their  best  work. 

The  war  has  extended  our  horizon  in  all  directions. 
The  “bookish”  education  which  has  prevailed  in  the  schools 
for  these  many  years  no  longer  will  suffice  to  prepare  our 
boys  and  girls  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  for  the  wider  outlook  upon  life  which  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  have. 

When  these  facts  become  widely  known,  there  will  be  a 
general  demand  for  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school 
everywhere.  At  present  there  are  several  hundred  junior 
high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  Soon  there 
will  be  thousands  of  them.  The  rapidity  of  the  increase 
will  depend  upon  the  public  demand.  The  success  of  the 
new  organization  will  depend  upon  the  vision,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  social  outlook  of  the  teachers  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  may  be  called  upon  to  lead  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Thomas  Warrington  Gosling 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


TEACHING  STUDENTS  HOW  TO  STUDY 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  the  school  year  there  is 
always  a  list  of  a  few  honor  students  who,  by  the  excellence 
of  their  scholastic  work  during  the  term,  have  won  for  them¬ 
selves  exemption  from  term  examinations.  These  stu¬ 
dents  are  pointed  to  with  pride.  They  are  rewarded  by 
extra  days  of  vacation,  and  by  other  special  privileges 
during  term  time,  and  are  held  up  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
body  as  models  of  diligence  and  conscientious  work. 

What  a  comfort  it  would  be  if  all  our  pupils  could  be  in 
the  all  A  group:  Of  such  type  pupils  are  the  schools  of 
Utopia.  Impossible  here,  it  will  be  objected.  Granted; 
for  one  of  the  conditions  which  go  to  produce  such  students 
is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  school.  There  are,  tho, 
many  methods  by  which  we  can  develop  even  most  dis¬ 
couraging  pupils  into  students. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  out  from  these  honor  students  them¬ 
selves  what  it  is  that  gives  them  their  success?  If  you 
ask  them,  you  will  receive  as  many  varying  answers  as 
there  are  boys.  On  only  one  point  will  they  show  much 
unanimity.  All  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  spend  much 
time  studying  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  study  hard. 
The  difference  among  the  reasons  which  they  will  give  for 
their  success  does  prove  one  thing — that  even  they  do  not 
know  why  they  succeed.  We  frequently  hear  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  inherits  his  power  to  succeed  in  his  studies  or  that  he 
owes  it  to  the  care  taken  by  his  family  during  his  early 
training.  Admittedly,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  heredity — 
just  how  much  is  beyond  the  realm  of  this  paper  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Admittedly,  early  training  exerts  enormous  influence 
in  later  years.  Early  impressions  are  the  strongest  and 
the  longest.  If  a  child  lis  allowed  to  be  frightened  by 
the  physical  phenomena  of  a  thunderstorm,  not  even  the 
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full  reasoning  powers  of  maturity  can  dispel  his  instinctive 
fear  of  them,  when  he  becomes  a  man.  Yet  granting  that 
heredity  and  early  training  do  affect  and  affect  largely,  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  divergence  in  children  of  the  same 
family?  I  call  to  mind  two  ladies,  friends  of  my  mother. 
They  are  sisters,  less  than  two  years  apart  in  age,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  family  of  culture.  In  both  the  heredities  were 
the  same;  both  received  the  same  school  training  and  the 
same  family  associations.  Yet  from  the  very  first  their 
characteristics  and  capabilities  were  absolutely  unlike. 
The  older  sister  was  always  at  the  head  of  her  class,  as 
the  younger  was  at  the  foot.  The  elder  would  skip  a  grade; 
the  younger  would  be  left  back.  The  difference  between 
them  showed  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  mentality  of  each, 
and  persists  to  this  day.  Is  there  any  explanation?  Yes. 
The  older  sister  w-as  born  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  her 
parents  were  most  prosperous  and  happy.  A  year  after 
she  was  bom,  before  the  birth  of  her  sister,  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  the  father  of  the  family  was  called  to  the 
command  of  a  warship  on  the  blockade — where  later  he  died. 
The  anxiety  of  the  mother  for  the  safety  of  her  husband 
was  reflected  in  the  mentality  of  her  daughter,  born 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  War. 

Are  we  to  believe  then  that  the  mentality  of  a  pupil  is 
already  determined  when  he  enters  our  school — a  sort 
of  educational  predestination?  Not  at  all.  A  clever  chef 
can  make  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master’s  table 
a  dish  worthy  to  be  set  before  the  king,  while  an  inex¬ 
perienced,  careless  cook  will  take  the  choicest  of  all  in¬ 
gredients,  and  the  resulting  concoction  will  be  a  mess.  Our 
activity  must  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
If  the  student  has  all  the  desirable  qualities,  we  scarcely 
need  give  him  any  special  attention.  If  he  is  at  the  other 
extreme,  we  eliminate  him  from  the  school. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  replies  to 
our  questions  to  the  honor  students.  All  agree  that  they 
did  not  need  to  study  either  long  or  hard.  Why?  Call  it 
what  you  will — receptivity,  quickness  to  grasp  a  subject. 
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memory,  concentration — they  have  all  developed  or  ac¬ 
quired  efficiency  in  studying.  They  know  how  to  study. 
The  race  of  school  teachers  can  not  hope  to  improve  the 
hereditar>^  conditions  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
children;  but  we  can  assist  in  securing  that  other  quality 
that  seems  to  produce  honor  students,  efficiency  in  study. 
We  can  teach  our  pupils  how  to  study. 

The  child,  when  his  intellect  first  begins  to  expand,  re¬ 
ceives  all  his  new  ideas  entirely  thru  objects.  We  recog¬ 
nize  this  when  we  give  the  child  blocks  to  play  with.  Thru 
his  blocks  he  gets  the  conception  of  Numbers.  Then  we 
give  him  blocks  with  letters  printed  on  the  side.  It  is  a 
great  day  when  the  child  first  puts  his  blocks  to  spell  c-a-t, 
or  d-o-g.  Yet  he  has  done  that  wholly  thru  memory  or 
mimicry.  Someone  has  spelled  cat,  or  dog,  for  him  first. 
Then  comes  the  stage  when  the  child  puts  the  blocks  to¬ 
gether  by  himself  in  a  new  combination,  with  ceaseless 
repetition  of  the  question,  “What  does  that  spell?”  The  • 
child  has  now  the  conception  of  letters.  His  experience, 
with  new  combinations  of  letters,  may  be  considered  his 
first  explorations  of  the  realms  of  independent  research, 
his  first  attempts  to  study. 

The  child  is  older  now  and  is  in  the  primary'  grade  at 
school.  He  is  learning  rapidly.  Numbers  have  developed 
into  arithmetic;  letters  into  reading,  and  spelling.  *  In 
the  place  of  mother’s  and  father’s  fairy-tales,  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  the  elements  of  literature  and  history.  He  is  learn¬ 
ing  fast ;  but  as  yet  we  can  not  say  that  he  is  studying.  His 
work  is  all  in  the  memory.  He  learns  spelling  by  memor¬ 
izing  specified  words,  not  thru  applying  etymology.  His 
memory  work  culminates  in  that  monumental  feat,  the 
memorizing  of  the  multiplication  table. 

The  child  has  now  reached  the  stage  in  his  development 
where  the  teacher  can  give  assistance  in  teaching  the  child 
how  to  study.  No  longer  is  a  good  memory  considered 
purely  a  blessing  of  birth — no  credit  to  the  child  if  he  has 
it,  something  to  pity  him  for  if  he  has  not.  Memory  can 
be  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Usually  intimate 
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personal  acquaintance  with  the  pupil  will  be  necessary 
to  give  the  teacher  the  best  methods.  In  general,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  poor  memorizer’s  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  gives  too  much  attention  to  saying  the  thing  that 
he  is  memorizing,  and  not  enough  to  reading  it.  He  will 
read  a  stanza  of  poetry  a  couple  of  times  and  then  make  a 
half  dozen  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repeat  it.  Teach 
him  to  read  the  stanza  five  or  six  times  as  often  as  he  usually 
does,  when  he  will  probably  find  that  he  can  say  it  the  first 
time.  It  will  not  take  many  demonstrations  to  convince 
the  pupil  that  this  method  is  not  merely  more  successful 
in  its  results,  but  actually  saves  him  time.  Prove  this  to 
him,  that  he  actually  saves  time,  and  you  have  enlisted 
on  your  side  the  greatest  psychologic  impulse  that  has  yet 
developed  in  the  average  bo>' — his  own  impatience.  With 
his  memor>"  under  control,  the  pupil  is  now  ready  for  more 
difficult  problems.  So  far  his  work  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  remember  what  other  people  have  thought.  His 
brain  has  been  living  in  predigested  food. 

The  first  lessons  of  any  account  that  a  pupil  has  to  do 
outside  of  the  classroom  are  in  arithmetic.  The  pupil  has 
been  drilled  on  the  examples  in  the  class — if  not  on  the 
same  examples  as  the  lesson,  then  on  examples  so  similar, 
that  analog}^  in  solving  them  is  but  a  very  short  step  be¬ 
yond  memory  and  mimicry.  The  development  of  a  pupil’s 
power  to  make  use  of  analogy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  duty  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic.  Stretch¬ 
ing  the  term  a  bit,  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  language 
can  use  analogy  in  his  teaching  of  the  grammar.  Only, 
that  too  many  language  teachers  complain  that  instead  of 
being  able  to  teach  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  language  by 
its  analog}^-  to  English  grammar,  they  have  to  teach  English 
grammar  also. 

Perhaps  in  the  assignment  of  history  and  geography  les¬ 
sons  to  be  prepared  outside  of  class,  the  pupil  finds  the  first 
necessity  to  develop  mimicry  and  analogy  into  real  study. 
All  his  life,  from  the  days  of  nursery  stories,  he  has  been 
having  the  main  facts  of  geography  and  the  history  of  his 
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own  countr>'  fixt  in  his  mind.  His  American  history  in 
his  last  year  of  grammar  school  is  no  longer  merely  to  re¬ 
member  the  facts  which  his  textbook  chronicles,  but  to 
correlate  those  facts,  and  to  discover  that  history  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  In  this  stage  of  the 
pupil’s  development,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  can  form  direct  habits  of  study  on  the  part  of  his 
scholars.  To  continue  in  the  department  of  history,  tho 
the  same  method  applies  to  any  subject  where  the  assigned 
lesson  comprises  the  reading  of  a  text  and  reproduction  in 
class  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  assigned  reading.  At 
first  the  teacher  should  go  over  the  assignment  with  his 
class  telling  what  the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson 
are,  advising  them  upon  what  they  are  to  lay  especial 
stress. 

This  method  of  assigning  a  lesson  is  advisable  probably 
thruout  the  entire  first  year  of  high  school  work,  and  should 
never  be  entirely  dropt.  One  especially  gratifying  result, 
to  the  teacher,  is  that  it  nearly  always  produces  an  excellent 
recitation — provided  that  the  teacher  confines  his  ques¬ 
tioning  to  the  points  he  has  assigned,  and  brings  out  the 
incidental  or  additional  points  himself.  This  method  holds 
good  whether  the  studying  is  to  be  done  in  a  pupil’s  own 
room  or  in  a  supervised  study-hall.  Occasionally  a  pupil 
will  be  found  who  does  not  seem  to  respond.  Here  is 
where  the  personal  equation  enters,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  have  closer  intimacy  with  the  pupil  than 
mere  classroom  contact.  Such  difficulties  the  private  school 
is  better  able  to  overcome  than  is  the  public  school.  Let 
me  take  an  example  from  one  of  my  own  previous  classes. 

One  of  my  boys  could  not  get  his  assigned  lessons  in  his¬ 
tory.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  plugger;  I  felt  sure  he  was  not 
shirking.  On  review  work  he  was  excellent,  but  he  was 
hopeless  on  the  advance.  I  tried  having  him  study  in  my 
room.  He  read  a  paragraph  in  his  history  book.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him,  but  he  could  give  me  no  idea  of  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  been  reading.  Several  times  I  had  him  read 
the  paragraph,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  about  it.  Even 
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when  I  gave  very  strong  hints  in  leading  questions,  he  was 
but  little  better  able  to  answer.  He  read  the  paragraph 
so  frequently,  that  he  became  able  to  parrot  entire  sen¬ 
tences — still  with  very  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.  In  desperation  I  took  the  book  and  read  the  para¬ 
graph  aloud  to  him.  There  was  a  marvelous  change! 
He  was  as  brilliant  as  he  had  previously  been  stupid.  I 
read  another  paragraph  aloud,  reading  it  once  only.  He 
absorbed  the  sense  of  it  from  one  reading,  and  reproduced 
it  excellently.  Then  I  investigated.  It  seems  that  when 
he  had  been  attending  day  school  at  home  his  grandfather 
had  been  much  interested  in  his  history  book.  The  two 
would  study  the  histor>^  lesson  together  every  night,  the 
old  man  reading  aloud  to  the  boy.  I  took  my  cue  from 
that.  For  some  time  I  read  the  boy’s  lesson  aloud  every 
night,  and  the  resulting  lessons  were  wholly  satisfactory. 
He  was  now  making  excellent  progress  in  his  history,  but 
no  progress  at  all  in  the  art  of  studying.  I  began  to  ex¬ 
periment  by  having  him  read  the  lesson  aloud  to  me.  After 
a  few  lessons  that  proved  satisfactory'.  From  that  it  was 
an  easy  transition  to  having  him  read  aloud  to  himself; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  did  not  need  to  read  aloud.  Now  he 
has  no  trouble  at  all.  Yet  he  has  told  me  recently  that 
whenever  a  lesson  does  give  him  especial  difficulty, — 
whether  it  be  history  or  literature  or  even  a  geometry 
original  or  a  French  translation, — he  reads  the  lesson 
aloud;  and  the  difficulties  usuallv  vanish. 

When  the  pupil  reaches  the  upper  years  of  high  school 
the  study  proposition  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
recites  to  several  different  teachers.  The  nature  of  his 
individual  studies  and  the  ways  of  preparing  them  are  widely 
dissimilar.  Not  merely  that,  but  the  requirements  of  his 
different  instructors  will  vary.  His  French  teacher  may 
delight  in  free  translation;  his  German  teacher  may  insist 
upon  the  literal.  Now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
to  direct  the  pupil’s  study  towards  those  ideals  which  the 
teacher  is  most  desirous  of  obtaining.  As  no  two  indi¬ 
viduals  have  exactly  the  same  ideals,  neither  will  they  have 
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the  same  methods  toward  attainment.  Yet  there  are 
several  principles  of  study  which  hold  true  generally. 

Among  pupils  of  high  school  grade  a  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is:  Is  the  pupil  to  study  under  or  without  super¬ 
vision?  Ever\’  teacher  will  admit  that  he  frequently  as¬ 
signs  lessons  with  this  question  in  mind.  More  than  that: 
Frequently  an  assignment  to  be  studied  in  a  supervised 
study-hall  will  be  varied  according  to  the  man  to  be  in 
charge  of  that  study-hall.  Some  points  are  useful  to  a 
teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  studying  pupils,  whether  the 
pupils  are  behind  closed  doors  in  a  dormitory^  or  under  his 
eye  in  a  classroom.  The  cardinal  admonition  is,  to  keep 
distracting  incidents  away  from  the  students.  Such  a 
warning  involves  everything  from  the  disciplinary  side  where 
the  paper  snapper  must  be  squelched  to  the  psychological 
side  where  the  concrete  fact  of  curtains  at  a  window  keep 
the  student's  mind  from  wandering  abstractly  over  the 
countryside  without.  A  teacher  of  tact  will  also  give  and 
receive  much  benefit  by  occasionally  drifting  around  the 
room  stopping  a  moment  here  and  there  to  give  advice. 
A  friendly  word  of  encouragement  will  often  send  a  pupil 
cheerfully  at  a  task,  where  a  moment  before  his  face  was 
all  frowns.  A  simple  “tiy^  this”  will  frequently  open  vistas 
of  possibilities  in  a  problem  which  seemed  a  stone  wall. 
But  woe  betide  the  man  without  tact  who  attempts  to 
walk  around  a  study  room:  The  pupils  fix  on  him  the 
word  most  opprobrious  in  student  vocabulaiy’ — ‘‘A  spy!” 
And  his  life  is  made  miserable. 

In  the  general  teaching  of  students  how'  to  study — I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  an  individual  teacher’s  methods 
for  his  individual  classes — the  greatest  factor  of  all  is 
concentration:  to  develop  in  the  student  first,  the  ability; 
second,  the  desire;  and  third,  the  habit,  of  keeping  his 
attention  upon  the  work  immediately  in  hand.  Concen¬ 
tration  can  and  should  be  taught  in  every'  class— and  study — 
period  of  the  day,  but  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  study-halls,  and  most  peculiarly  if 
the  teacher  of  younger  children.  Complete  power  of 
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concentration  is  the  result  of  years  of  consistent  effort  upon 
the  part  of  all  people  who  are  molding  the  character  of  the 
developing  child,  thru  youth  into  manhood.  It  is  perhaps 
also  a  power  whose  origin  dates  back  to  heredity.  Yet 
one  teacher  in  one  year  can  exert  a  large  influence.  The 
ability  to  concentrate,  I  mention  first.  This  is  objective 
rather  then  subjective.  To  develop  the  abiUty  requires 
but  one  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — the  elimination 
of  distractions  during  the  period  of  study.  While  perhaps 
most  necessary'  during  the  formative  period  among  younger 
children,  no  high  school  pupil  is  mature  enough  for  this 
consideration  to  be  wholly  ignored.  We  recognize  this 
principle  when  we  forbid  whispering  in  the  classroom,  or 
visiting  during  the  study  hour.  Frequently,  tho,  the 
teacher  himself  is  the  worst  offender  in  interrupting  the 
concentration  of  a  study  hour.  The  teacher  who  is  him¬ 
self  restless  will  have  a  restless  collection  of  students  un¬ 
der  him.  Let  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  study-hall  look  to 
it  that  he  himself  does  not  distract  the  students  from  their 
work. 

The  growth  of  a  certain  school  made  it  necessary  that 
one  of  the  grades  occupy  a  room  in  a  made-over  cellar. 
Tho  thoroly  dry,  the  room  was  mostly  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  the  windows  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  pupils’  heads.  Apologies  were  made  to  the  teacher 
of  the  grade,  and  he  was  promised  the  best  room  in  the  new 
addition  soon  to  be  erected.  The  class  in  the  cellar  room 
proved  extremely  successful.  Excellent  work  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  all  the  pupils.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term,  when  the  new  addition  was  completed,  the  head¬ 
master  gave  them  the  largest  and  sunniest  room,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  merit.  Immediately  the  average  of  the  class  be¬ 
gan  to  go  down.  Good  students  became  poor  ones  and 
poor  ones  hopeless.  Quite  evidently  the  class  was  not 
studying.  Appeals  to  the  esprit-de-corps  were  unavailing. 
Several  students  openly  wished  that  they  had  never  left 
the  cellar  room.  One  day  in  a  flash  the  trouble  dawned 
upon  the  teacher.  His  class  was  studying;  he  was  stand- 
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ing  in  the  window  gazing  absently  over  the  glorious  pano¬ 
rama  of  hill  and  river  stretched  below  him.  He  glanced 
'round  his  class.  Two- thirds  of  his  pupils  were  also  gazing 
out  the  window.  Their  thoughts  were  not  in  the  books 
before  them,  but  out  there  in  the  country,  climbing  the 
hills,  swimming  the  river.  Attractive,  opaque  curtains 
were  promptly  provided  for  the  windows.  The  pupils’ 
attention  was  called  to  the  way  the  curtains  beautified 
the  room,  but  not  to  their  excluding  the  view;  and  in  a 
week  the  pupils  were  back  into  the  excellent  concentra¬ 
tions  which  they  had  developed  in  the  cellar;  and  they 
never  realized  the  cause  of  their  temporary'  lapse. 

Secondly,  I  have  mentioned  the  desire  to  concentrate. 
Ask  any  pupil  if  he  wants  to  concentrate;  he  will  surely 
answer  yes.  But  put  that  same  pupil  in  a  tedious  study 
hall,  what  are  the  probabilities  that  he  will  not  join  in  the 
petty  distractions?  Rather  small.  Will  he  not  look  up 
if  someone  enters  the  room?  Will  he  not,  mentally  at 
least,  advise  the  teacher  of  every  operation,  should  the 
teacher  elect  to  open  the  window  or  shut  off  the  heat? 
Will  he  allow  a  pass-it  note  to  lie  ignored  on  his  desk?  In 
other  words,  his  actions  in  regard  to  a  desire  to  concentrate 
belie  his  perfectly  honest  answer  to  our  question.  The 
pupil’s  abstract  desire  for  concentration  is  overcome  by 
an  impulse  to  do  some  other  momentary  concrete  thing. 
The  weightiest  influence  the  teacher  can  use  in  developing 
desire  for  concentration  to  a  point  where  it  will  overcome 
impulse  is  the  influence  of  incentive.  We  recognize  this 
when  we  grant  special  privileges  to  honor  students,  when  we 
make  some  special  permission  contingent  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  task.  We  have  seen  the  example  recently 
in  our  own  school,  when  a  pupil  made  up  in  less  than  a 
week  a  whole  month’s  failure  in  mathematics,  spurred  on  by 
the  promise  of  an  extra  day  added  to  his  week-end  at  home. 
We  offer  incentive  for  concentration  to  our  entire  student 
body,  in  our  system  of  exemption  from  term  examina¬ 
tions. 

).  The  principle  of  incentive  can  be  carried  into  the  class- 
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room  and  applied  to  each  individual  lesson.  In  my  own 
classroom  I  have  a  spelling  class  from  11.35  12.15,  and 

the  remaining  twenty  minutes  of  the  hour  are  given  to 
reading.  The  following  period  is  gymnasium.  I  offer  my 
boys  as  an  incentive  to  the  preparation  of  their  spelling 
lesson,  that  I  will  excuse  the  class  at  once,  without  hold¬ 
ing  them  for  reading,  any  day  that  the  entire  class  has  a 
perfect  lesson.  Practically,  it  does  not  average  once  a 
month  that  the  reading  lesson  is  omitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  seldom  that  any  boy  misses  more  than  two 
words.  Not  only  have  the  boys  the  incentive  of  the  re¬ 
ward  for  themselves,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  the  cause 
for  the  rest  of  the  class  losing  a  privilege. 

The  teacher,  if  he  is  tactful,  can  have  much  fun  with  his 
class  while  arousing  in  them  a  desire  to  concentrate.  Hav¬ 
ing  first  developed  the  ability  to  concentrate  by  excluding 
distractions  from  the  study  room,  he  then  begins  to  accus¬ 
tom  his  students  to  slight  distractions.  It  will  need  several 
patient — not  sarcastic — explanations  that  he  is  able  to 
handle  the  windows  by  himself,  before  the  class  will  allow 
him  to  move  around  the  room  and  still  keep  their  attention 
to  their  work.  Gradually  he  may  make  the  distractions 
more  extreme,  and  the  students  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Next,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  interruptions  from 
without.  When  a  teacher  has  his  class  at  the  point  where 
they  will  not  notice  a  visitor  entering  the  room,  or  where 
they  merely  look  up,  mentally  identify  the  visitor,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  work  without  making  comments  to  neighboring 
pupils — then  may  the  teacher  feel  that  his  pupils  have  be¬ 
come  students,  and  their  genuine  desire  to  concentrate 
has  overcome  the  temptation  of  impulse. 

With  the  desire  to  concentrate  well  established,  only 
practise  is  needed  to  make  concentration  a  habit.  This 
stage  of  development  usually  lies  beyond  the  high  school 
grade.  It  is  in  the  high  school  grades  that  attention  to 
ability  to  concentrate  and  desire  to  concentrate  allow  the 
habit  of  concentration  to  be  formed.  And  it  is  from  such 
high  schools  that  the  colleges  are  most  eager  to  draw  their 
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freshmen.  The  habit  of  concentration  once  formed,  ob¬ 
jective  assistance  to  concentration  may  be  ignored.  De¬ 
sire,  reinforced  by  incentive,  is  always  to  be  encouraged. 
Many  extreme  examples  have  been  given  of  concentration 
amid  confusion.  I  beheve  I  owe  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
to  such  power. 

May  I  return  for  one  last  reference  to  the  honor  students 
whom  I  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  paper?  The 
honor  students’  answers  to  the  question  why  they  suc¬ 
ceed — the  differences  in  their  answers — have  shown  us  one 
fact,  that  the  students  themselves  do  not  know  why  they 
succeed.  We  have  explained  the  success  as  due  to  two 
main  clauses,  hereditary  and  congenital  influences,  and  the 
development  of  the  power  to  study.  Hereditary  and  con¬ 
genital  influences  we  can  not  control  in  the  individual  now 
in  our  school,  however  strongly  we  may  believe  that  such 
control  of  the  race  by  the  race  will  settle  the  problems 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  future.  The  power  to  study 
can  be  developed,  thru  memory,  mimicry,  analogy,  reason¬ 
ing,  and  concentration,  until  the  child  of  the  kindergarten 
becomes  the  student  of  the  graduation  school.  One  lesson, 
tho,  we  have  still  to  learn  from  our  honor  students.  They, 
we  admit,  know  how  to  study;  but  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  they  learn  the  art.  They  do  not  know  what 
method  of  studying  has  been  taught  them,  they  do  not  know 
according  to  what  method  they  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  think  of  the  idea  at  all.  To  quote  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan:  “The  pupils’  method  is  im¬ 
plied  in  his  work.  He  is,  in  fact,  wholly  unconscious  that 
he  has  any  method  at  all.  He  does  what  he  is  set  to  do 
and  does  it  as  he  is  directed.’’  Again,  “It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  asserted  that  the  pupil  must  learn  to  study  by 
actually  studying,  just  as  he  must  learn  any  other  art  by 
actually  practising  it.  It  is  the  teacher’s  business  to  see 
that  he  does  study.  What  is  more,  the  teacher  must  see 
that  the  pupil  studies  in  the  right  way.’’  And  John  Locke, 
tho  writing  a  century  earUer,  continues  Dr.  Hinsdale’s 
views:  “But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught 
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by  rules  which  will  be  always  slipping  out  of  their  memo¬ 
ries.  What  you  think  necessary  for  them  to  do,  settle  in 
them  by  an  indispensable  practise  as  often  as  the  occasion 
returns;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  make  occasions.”  Quoting 
once  more  from  Dr.  Hinsdale:  “In  the  beginning,  the  wise 
teacher  simply  directs,  or,  what  is  better,  leads  the  pupil 
to  do  his  work  in  a  prescribed  manner.  He  assigns  no 
reasons,  makes  no  explanations,  says  nothing  about  rule 
and  method.  To  do  more  than  this  would  be  folly,  to 
talk  to  immature  pupils  about  discipline,  culture,  mental 
habits,  and  good  methods,  either  falls  flat  or  makes  them 
self-conscious  and  priggish.  The  only  thing  for  the  teacher 
to  do  is  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  well,  leaving  these 
other  considerations  to  a  later  time.  If  the  teacher  does 
this,  the  pupil  will  be  working  into  the  very  constitution 
of  his  mind,  the  art  of  study  as  practical  ability  or  power.” 

Pupils,  at  least  thru  grammar  and  high  schools,  know 
little  of  psychology  or  logic.  Pure  reasoning  is  still  be¬ 
yond  them.  To  attempt  to  teach  high  school  students  a 
science  of  study,  as  we  teach  a  science  of  chemistry  or  a 
science  of  physics  were  a  waste  of  time.  We  do  not  teach 
psychology  or  logic  in  secondary  schools,  yet  the  teachers 
are  constantly  making  use  of  their  principles.  vSimilarly, 
how  to  study,  the  art  of  study,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  is  a 
subject  to  be  studied  by  the  teacher  and  by  him 
to  his  pupils  in  practical  ways  and  uses.  Does  the  teacher 
himself  admit  the  definition  so  often  given  of  the  function 
of  a  teacher?  The  teacher’s  duty  is  not  so  much  to  teach 
facts  to  the  students,  as  to  enable  the  students  to  find  out 
the  facts  for  themselves.  If  so,  the  primary  reason  for 
existence  of  the  school-teaching  profession  is,  first,  that  the 
teacher  should  acquire  for  himself  abstractly,  and  second, 
that  he  should  impart  to  his  students  concretely,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  study. 

Starr  G.  Cooper 

The  Peddie  Institute 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


IV 

LIBERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  GERMAN  EDUCATION 

The  movement  of  German  educational  thought  and  prac¬ 
tise  has  necessarily  remained  obscure  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  particularly  for  students  in  this  country.  In¬ 
formation  seems  to  have  been  accessible  in  England,  and 
the  Revue  Pedagogique  in  France  has  performed  a  genuine 
service  during  this  period  in  summarizing  German  educa¬ 
tional  thought  and  tendencies  as  they  appeared  in  the  daily 
press,  in  magazines  and  in  books.  Needless  to  say,  all 
these  breathed  the  spirit  of  Kiiltur  and  nationahsm,  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar.  The  liberal  movement  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  demand  for  the  Einheitsschiile  was  compro¬ 
mised  away  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  Begabtenschule, 
of  which  an  account  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  December,  1918.  How  the  present  political  ferment  in 
Germany  will  affect  education,  there  are  no  means  of  fore¬ 
casting.  It  is,  however,  not  out  of  place  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  liberal  of  recent  contributions  to  education, 
which  may  well  serve  to  point  the  way  for  liberal  democ¬ 
racy  now  dawning  in  Germany.  An  examination  of  the 
accompanying  translation^  of  a  summary  of  Kerschen- 
steiner’s  Deutsche  Schuler ziehung  in  Krieg  und  Frieden 
(Leipzig,  1916)  must  strike  every  reader  with  its  bold  op¬ 
position  to  the  Prussian  ideal  of  statehood,  with  the  breadth 
of  its  appeal  for  educational  opportunity,  and  with  the 
depth  of  vision  underlying  the  recommendations  for  a 
differentiation  that  will  prepare  every"  individual  to  the 
best  service  of  his  country  and  humanity.  Kerschen- 
steiner’s  admiration  of  American  ideals  and  practise,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  attitude  of  many  other  educational  leaa- 
ers  of  his  country,  lends  additional  interest  to  his  point  of 
‘  “Les  Projets  des  R6formes  scolaires  en  Allemagne,”  Revue  Pedagogique, 
Vol.  71,  1917.  P-  505ff. 
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view.  One  can  not  but  feel  that  recent  history  would 
have  been  different,  had  German  education  been  inspired 
by  Kerschensteiner’s  ideals  rather  than  the  Prussian. 
One  may  also  venture  on  the  hope  that  their  acceptance 
at  this  stage  may  awaken  Germany  to  a  recognition  of  the 
enormities  committed  by  her  and  a  desire  to  make  repara¬ 
tion,  if  reparation  is  possible,  for  the  sins  of  the  past  four 
years. 

“It  is  to  our  advantage  to  dwell  on  a  book  just  pubhshed 
by  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  an 
authority.  We  know  that  he  is  in  the  front  rank  of  educa¬ 
tors  in  his  own  countr>^  by  virtue  of  his  strong  positive 
sense  of  realities  and  problems,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
solutions,  and  by  his  practical  decisions.  His  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  as  an  administrator  are  recognized,  as  also  the  new  and 
effectual  work  of  organization  which  he  has  accomplished 
in  Munich.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  put  their  names,  their  voices,  and  their  writings  un- 
reserv^edly  at  the  service  of  the  reforms,  broke  up  the  ob¬ 
stinately  passive  routine  of  an  administration  completely 
steeped  in  conservatism,  and  assured  to  the  claims  of  the 
innovators  a  position  whose  arrival  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  war  more  quickly  than  anyone  thought  possible. 

“The  book  in  which  he  has  catalogued,  by  recasting,  co¬ 
ordinating,  and  pruning  down  the  lectures  and  conferences 
which  brought  about  the  desired  result,  is  like  the  balance- 
sheet  of  a  campaign  that  is  more  than  half  victorious.  It 
is  interesting  and  useful  under  several  heads;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  lead  those  people  to  reflect  who  previously 
were  inclined  to  think  that  in  it  he  dealt  with  matters  per¬ 
taining  especially  to  the  enemy  on  the  border,  and  who 
are  slow  to  perceive  that  these  matters,  taken  as  a  whole, 
advance  at  an  equal  pace  all  the  world  over,  and  that  sim¬ 
ilar  situations  place  before  all  civilized  nations  identical 
or  similar  problems. 

“We  will  confine  ourselves  to  following  him  step  by  step, 
summing  up  the  essential  elements  in  his  thought,  and 
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leaving  out  any  repetitions  or  superfluous  amplifications, 
and  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  his  actual  words: — 

“The  fundamental  principles  of  all  living  pedagog>"  is 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  secondary  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  aim  of  education,  and  that  the  essential  task  of 
the  school  is  to  make  men,  capable  of  social  and  humane 
devotion.  The  school  must  shape  the  child  with  a  view  to 
life,  i.  e.,  to  struggle;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  give  him,  in  so 
far  as  it  can,  the  two  virtues  which  constitute  character, 
on  the  one  hand  moral  courage  and  energ>',  on  the  other 
disinterestedness  and  devotion;  that  is  to  say  again  that 
above  all  it  must  develop  in  him  the  sentiment  of  civic  duty. 

“Doctrinaires  readily  conceive  of  the  state  as  a  real  and 
living  power,  independent  of  individuals;  it  is  a  common 
fiction  and  formula  for  speculation,  but  it  has  no  reahty 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  The  state  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  more  or  less  narrow,  but  fairly  loose 
on  the  whole.  They  bow  before  its  power  because  it  pro¬ 
tects  them  without  and  guarantees  them  order  within, 
and  they  have  all  the  more  respect  for  it  because  it  knows 
best  how  to  smooth  down  conflicting  interests  and  opposing 
aims  according  to  just  rules.  Its  dignity  increases  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  its  genuine  aims  for  civihzation;  hence 
it  does  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  restraint,  and  the 
nation  is  composed  of  real  citizens,  who  freely  and  willingly 
collaborate  in  view  of  the  lofty  aims  of  the  whole.  It  is 
this  free  cooperation  for  which  the  education  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  prepare. 

“  Tt  is  essential  that  the  school  shall  cease  to  be  the  play¬ 
ground  of  individual  ambitions  and  egotism,  in  order  that 
it  may  become  the  home  of  social  devotion.’  In  other 
words,  it  is  essential  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  simply  an  organ 
of  an  intellectual  culture  which  is  partial  and  incomplete, 
and  of  a  sum  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  that  it  shall 
turn  its  main  efforts  to  enlarging,  enriching  and  moulding 
with  regard  to  human  intercourse  and  right  action.  The 
citizen  will  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  civic  duty  if  the 
state  appears  to  him  to  be  an  organization  of  hberty  where 
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his  personality  shall  find  means  to  develop  without  re¬ 
straint.  But  the  good  citizen  will  at  the  same  time  be  de¬ 
voted  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  ‘We  must  subdue  the 
narrow  national  spirit  if  we  wish  to  realize  the  true  civic 
spirit.’ 

“The  cultured  man  is  he  whose  every  thought,  every 
word,  every  action  flows  from  a  mind  which  is  complete, 
and  which  tends  to  be  harmoniously  organized  in  a  well- 
knit  system.  It  can  happen  that  a  simple  peasant  is  truly 
and  profoundly  cultured,  while  his  teachfer  or  his  pastor 
remains  irretrievably  uncultured.  A  tailor  can  be  cul¬ 
tured,  while  his  customer  is  perhaps  nothing  but  an  utter 
brute.  As  long  as  a  man  is  satisfied  with  cramming  his 
brains  with  the  rudiments  of  an  official  culture,  he  has 
achieved  nothing.  Neither  foreign  languages  nor  a  medio¬ 
cre  knowledge  of  antiquities  suffice  to  confer  on  all  who 
seek  it  the  infallible  mark  of  true  intellectual  worth.  Minds 
are  not  identical  in  themselves  nor  fashioned  on  a  uniform 
plan.  The  theoretic  mind,  the  practical  mind,  the  artistic 
mind,  the  religious  mind,  differ  by  virtue  of  deep  and  es¬ 
sential  characteristics.  If  the  school  wishes  to  accomplish 
its  task,  it  must  know  how  to  cultivate  methodically  all 
these  diverse  mental  natures — but  it  must  also  keep  in  the 
foreground  an  element  which  is  first  and  universal  in  normal 
psychological  development — practical  conduct.  It  will  only 
fulfil  its  mission  if  it  undertakes  to  reform  itself  thoroly, 
in  organization  and  in  spirit.  And  so  we  are  led  to  the  main 
question — how  to  devise  the  necessaiy*^  and  practicable 
reform  of  the  school? 

“Every  individual  forms  part  of  a  large  number  of  groups, 
religious,  social,  and  economic,  whose  interests  are  not 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  those  of  political  society.  The 
task  of  the  state  educator  can  only  be  realized  if  the  state 
places  itself  clearly  above  these  natural  or  social  communi¬ 
ties — ^such  as  the  family,  or  religion — and  resolutely  im¬ 
poses  its  law  on  them;  all  modern  states  are  gradually 
freeing  themselves  from  the  fetters  and  limitations  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  the  church. 
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“The  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  realize  as  fully  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all.  Every  child  has 
the  right  of  receiving  such  education  and  instruction  as 
his  ability  permits  of,  and  no  child  should  be  defrauded  of 
this  elemental  right.  Nobody  in  Germany  specifically 
denies  this  principle,  but  in  actual  fact  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  theoretically  accessible  to  all,  is  denied  to  millions 
of  children  whose  parents  can  not  defray  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
longed  advanced  study.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  defect,  and  to  bring  about  the  actual  existence  of 
the  free  school,  which  is  a  principle  indeed  common  to 
modern  states,  but  is  still  only  an  ideal.  The  elementary 
school  is  free  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  it  is  not  in  Saxony 
and  Hamburg.  In  Switzerland  free  schools  are  the  rule, 
both  for  primary  and  secondary  education.  In  the  United 
States  the  school  is  absolutely  free  for  all  grades  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  Germany  but  scholarships, 
and  an  insufficient  number  of  these,  except  in  Bavaria. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  there  do  exist  theorists  who  contest  this 
principle.  Others  fear  that  when  once  the  school  is  uni¬ 
fied  the  elementary  school  will  be  deserted  for  the  secondary 
school’s  benefit — which  again  will  run  the  risk  of  producing 
so  many  pupils  that  it  will  not  take  care  to  select  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  talents.  Others  bring  weight  to  bear  on 
the  usual  criticisms,  which  they  confidently  repeat;  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  standard  of  work,  generalized  mediocrity,  in¬ 
crease  of  an  intellectual  proletariate,  stirring  up  of  trouble 
between  the  classes.  The  answer  may  be  made  that  they 
are  absolutely  unaware  that  the  Einheitsschule  is  applied 
in  its  severest  form  in  the  United  States,  where  an  intel¬ 
lectual  proletariate  is  an  unknown  thing,  while  it  swarms 
in  Germany.  Thus  the  principle  maintains  all  its  worth; 
the  public  school  owes  to  ever}^  child,  without  exception  or 
restriction,  that  degree  of  culture  to  which  its  natural 
abilities  have  a  right.  Right  implies  duty.  Every  citizen 
must  accept  for  his  children  the  education  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  make  the  best  returns  to  society.  Whence 
another  consequence — strict  compulsion. 
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“On  the  very  threshold  of  the  problem  the  question  of 
freedom  in  education  is  brought  forward  as  an  objection. 
No  one  denies  that  the  state’s  duty  is  to  respect  conscience 
and  freedom  of  choice;  but  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
private  schools  brings  with  it  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
-depriving  a  large  number  of  children  of  a  necessary  control : 
The  state  has  been  founded  to  keep  up  vigorous  competi¬ 
tion  by  raising  the  worth  of  its  own  schools  to  the  highest 
point — and  also  to  prevent  private  schools  from  augmenting 
prejudices  and  classes;  it  matters  above  all  things  that  the 
different  classes  come  into  contact  with  each  other  and 
learn  mutual  respect  by  means  of  the  school.  It  ought  at 
the  same  time — being  itself  neutral  in  religious  matters 
to  let  the  sectarian  schools  go  on  existing;  but  it  ought  also, 
in  return,  to  abstain  from  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear 
on  those  who  wish  to  remain  aloof  from  any  religious 
sect.  Finally,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  private  schools  are,  for 
the  most  part,  commercial  enterprises.  That  is  the  case 
particularly  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  state  so  far  has  been  delivered  over  almost 
entirely  to  private  interest.  It  is  high  time  to  remedy 
this. 

“There  is  another  drawback,  still  more  serious.  The 
state  and  the  local  authorities  have  founded  rival  schools, 
especially  established  for  children  who  can  pay,  and  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  have  an  education  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  two  main  types  of  these  schools 
are,  in  Germany,  preparatory  schools  {Vorschulen)  and  in¬ 
termediate  schools  {Mittelschulen) .  Endless  battles  have 
been  waged  over  them,  in  vain.  Their  suppression,  which 
from  all  accounts  is  imminent,  is  confronted  by  two  objec¬ 
tions;  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  all  for  the 
profit  of  the  private  schools,  and  the  local  authorities 
would  thereby  lose  important  resources.  The  reform  will 
make  them  disappear. 

“The  Einheitsschule  is  the  systematic  organization  of  the 
public  schools  in  its  entirety,  from  the  age  of  six  up  to 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four.  When  the  child  enters  school  at 
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six  years  of  age  he  brings  thither  his  own  natural  gifts, 
knowledge  acquired  from  his  family  and  environment,  his  per¬ 
sonal  bent,  and  his  capacity  for  development.  The  sacred 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  take  account  of  these  individual 
differences,  which  the  present  anarchy  ignores  and  tramples 
upon  under  the  pretext  of  uniformity.  A  preliminary 
selection  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  or  six  years 
of  study;  the  children  who  have  a  precocious  bent  towards 
theory  and  intellectual  subjects  can  soon  be  discerned ;  so  can 
those  who  have  nothing  but  practical  tastes  and  manual 
talents,  and  those  who  have  an  almost  equal  share  of  both. 
Among  a  very  small  percentage  of  children  one  can  see  the 
dawn  of  intellectual  tastes  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 
A  much  larger  number  remain,  to  the  middle  of  adolescence, 
dominated  by  practical  and  positive  tastes,  and  only 
awaken  to  theory  then.  The  majority  never  reach  it  at 
all.  Thus  all  children  could,  for  four  or  six  years,  attend 
the  compulsory  elementary  school  in  common.  The  small 
minority  of  intellectually  precocious  children  could,  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  enter  the  first  bifurcation, 
the  series  of  academic  schools  {Gelehrtenschulen) ,  that  is  to 
say,  the  secondary  schools.  In  actual  practise  this  is  the 
rule  in  Germany,  while  in  the  United  States  the  children 
wait  till  they  are  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  years  of  age 
before  they  can  enter  the  secondary'  school;  a  foolish  de¬ 
lay,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  shall 
lay  hold  of  exceptional  talents  the  moment  they  display 
themselves. 

“W.  Rein,  who  is  committed  to  keeping  children  together 
as  long  as  possible,  urges  that  entrance  to  the  secondary' 
school  shall  be  forbidden  until  six  years  of  elementary- 
school  have  been  completed,  but  proposes  that  from 
the  fourth  year  the  rudiments  of  foreign  languages  shall  be 
given  to  those  children  who  are  obviously  destined  for 
secondary  school  work,  a  dangerous  half-measure.  In 
the  first  place  there  could  be  no  question  of  consigning  to 
the  secondary  school,  at  any  cost,  anybody  who  wanted  to 
go  there — and  parents’  vanity  would  certainly  result  in 
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multiplying  the  number  indefinitely.  Moreover,  the  natural 
talents  of  precocious  children  differ  essentially  among 
themselves,  and  are  inclined  some  toward  languages, 
some  toward  literature  and  history,  some  toward  mathe¬ 
matics  or  physics  and  natural  sciences.  The  corresponding 
preparation  ought  then  to  take  account  of  these  differences. 

‘At  least  99  per  cent  of  elementary  school  pupils  are  con¬ 
stituted  simply  to  follow  that  course  to  the  end.  In  this 
compact  mass  several  groups  can  be  discerned  among  the 
four  higher  classes  of  the  elementary'  school:  the  children 
whose  tastes  are  definitely  practical  and  manual,  and  whose 
talents  will  be  developed  and  enriched  by  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  calculus  and  geometry,  if  imparted  in  suitable  doses; 
children  who  have  a  natural  inclination  for  design^ — or  for 
commercial  accounting,  or  for  languages  and  literature, 
or  for  domestic  economy;  and  lastly,  the  large  group  of 
those  who  have  no  special  bent  or  aptitudes  that  stand  out. 
In  large  cities  it  will  be  easy  to  foster  these  special  talents 
by  means  of  special  classes  similiar  to  the  Prussian  Mittel- 
schulen,  or  by  a  series  of  special  courses,  as  at  Munich; 
but  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  have  classes  and  courses 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  elementary  school. 

“Advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  organization  at  once.  It 
will  allow  different  aptitudes  to  display  themselves  and  de¬ 
velop  freely  and  at  leisure,  up  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  under  conditions  which  they  do  not  enjoy  today. 
Once  we  are  freed  from  the  bureaucratic  uniformity  which 
is  the  rule  at  present,  it  will  be  possible  to  watch  them  bet¬ 
ter  and  to  select  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  elementary 
school  will  keep  for  a  year  longer  the  children  who  at  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  have  still  given  no  clue  to  their  abilities, 
and  whom  today  we  turn  out  into  the  whirlpool  of  life, 
where  they  become  premature  laborers,  grooms,  or  idlers; 
but  these  will  necessarily,  during  the  two  years,  be  definitely 
trained  for  positive  and  practical  life. 

“The  system  of  differentiated  classes  going  on  at  the  same 
time — that  is  to  say,  special  classes  arranged  to  a  certain 
extent  longitudinally,  where  the  pupil,  removed  for  a  time 
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from  the  mass  of  his  companions,  finds  particular  care  and 
encouragement  for  the  development  of  his  particular 
talents — this  system  is  regularly  practised  at  Eton,  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  the  United  States,  besides  other  places.  It 
has  been  put  into  practise  at  Mannheim.  It  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  so  long  as  it  is  appHed  with  method,  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  moderation.  It  stimulates  and  urges  on 
without  excessive  speciaHzation,  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  several  intellectual  gifts,  and  it  has  to  be 
exercised  with  a  good  deal  of  flexibihty  and  freedom  so 
that  these  children  can  be  past  on  thru  a  whole  series  of 
these  classes  for  improvement  in  certain  directions,  where 
their  natural  gifts  can  be  put  to  the  test.  But,  however 
precocious  certain  children  may  be,  the  fundamental 
principle  must  be  strictly  apphed — to  admit  no  child  to 
a  school  of  an  academic  nature — o.  secondary  school — be¬ 
fore  he  is  ten  years  of  age  and  has  completed  four  years  of 
study.  The  child  of  nine  is  too  young  and  there  would  be 
danger  of  prematurely  overcrowding  the  lower  classes  of 
the  secondary  school.  No  exceptions  should  be  made 
save  in  the  case  of  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  children 
who  are  unusually  and  extraordinarily  precocious. 

“Once  the  eighth  year  of  elementary  school  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  pupils  who  have  stayed  there  become  the  objects 
of  a  fresh  selection.  Some  are  kept  perforce  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  for  a  ninth  year — even  for  a  tenth,  which 
would  be  better  in  every  respect — and  there  they  complete 
the  cycle  of  their  preparation  for  life.  The  others  go  to 
grade  schools  or  vocational  schools,  either  because  the  medioc¬ 
rity  of  their  talents  or  the  pressure  of  their  social  status 
destines  them  for  trades  which  are  immediately  and  promptly 
accessible,  or  because  they  are  suited  to  occupations  and 
trades  which  require  more  attainment,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  in  the  matter  of  languages,  natural  science,  or  tech¬ 
nical  abihty;  these  are  identical  with  the  classes  in  the 
Prussian  Mittelschulen,  to  which  children  often  proceed 
todayi^at  six  years  of  age. 

“As  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  secondary 
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school,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  accurate  account  of  then- 
special  intellectual  leanings  from  the  lowest  classes  up¬ 
wards,  and  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible,  there  being, 
however,  no  question  of  separating  off  children  of  this 
age  into  specialized  classes.  Specialization  will  obviously 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  secondary  school 
year.  This  will  be  the  first  bifurcation;  on  the  one  hand 
letters,  i.  e.,  languages,  literatm-e  and  history;  on  the  other, 
science  (mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences)  and 
technical  studies. 

“After  three  more  years  of  study  a  new  bifurcation  will 
divide  the  two  groups  into  four  subdivisions — classical 
languages  and  literature — modern  languages  and  literature — 
mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences — and  tech¬ 
nical  studies;  these  are  the  four  higher  groups  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school. 

“It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  attempt  there  to  give  more 
than  a  provisional  scheme,  so  as  at  least  to  sketch  in  broad 
outline  what  the  physiognomy  of  the  school  would  be 
like  after  the  reform  is  realized.  This  brief  sketch  would 
naturally  admit  of  countless  variations  and  necessary" 
compromises.  It  is  possible  and  easy,  for  very  good  reasons, 
to  change  the  place  at  which  the  boughs  and  branches  of 
the  tree  are  to  be  inserted;  but  as  regards  essentials,  the 
whole  will  hang  together  and  will  stand  the  test.  Those 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  it  must  exercise  the  greatest  pru¬ 
dence.  They  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  talents 
and  special  gifts  do  not  develop  at  the  same  age  in  every 
child,  and  that  vocations  slow  in  being  found  are  often  the 
most  worth  while  and  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  very  highest  importance  that  the  transfer  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  one  type  of  specialization  to 
another  shall  never  cease  to  be  made  easy  and  optional. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  state 
to  take  particular  care  of  those  who  are  forced  to  earn  their 
living  at  an  early  age,  and  who  nevertheless  will  keep  and 
claim  their  right  to  intellectual  development.  To  these 
is  due  some  organization  to  assist  them;  examples  could  be 
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found  in  the  adult  courses  in  France,  the  Evening  High 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  courses  of  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  the  polytechnic  schools  in  England, 
trade  schools  in  Austria,  and  the  schools  of  technology  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

“The  supreme  task  of  the  unified  school,  the  school  of 
tomorrow,  is  to  prepare  the  child,  by  one  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort,  for  his  role  as  a  citizen.  That  is  to  say  that  education 
as  a  whole  must  be  saturated  with  civic  spirit.  It  is  a 
serious  misunderstanding  to  imagine  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  task,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  school  an  ex¬ 
clusively  national  character,  and  to  make  the  study  of 
German  language,  Uterature,  and  history^  the  predominat¬ 
ing  feature.  For  true  and  precious  unity  and  effectiveness 
we  must  not  seek  the  end  and  the  means  in  subject  matter, 
but  rather  in  the  sovereign  idea  which  must  guide  all  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  mutual  and  prevailing  desire  to  train  all  chil¬ 
dren,  whatever  be  their  natural  gifts,  whatever  be  their 
origin  by  birth  and  fortune,  for  the  tasks  of  the  collective 
life.  The  loftiness  of  this  unique  ideal  will  be  its  all-potent 
lever. 

“It  is  then  essential  that  the  state  shall  have  complete 
right  of  direction  and  control,  and  the  rights  of  the  family, 
professional  societies  and  the  church  shall  give  way  before 
it.  The  state  is  the  largest  and  highest  community,  over 
and  above  these  particular  societies.  It  may  delegate 
part  of  its  powers  to  organizations  of  secondary  work,  but 
it  must  arbitrate  for  and  conciliate  these  prejudiced  and 
divergent  interests.  It  is  essential  that  in  the  last  instance 
it  shall  decide,  legally,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers, 
against  disputes  and  resistance,  and  that  the  prejudiced 
societies,  fragments  of  the  national  life,  shall  willingly  give 
way  before  its  control  and  its  authority.  But,  in  return, 
it  must  guard  against  abuse  and  extension  of  its  sovereignty 
and  against  outraging  autonomies,  personal  conviction,  and 
private  opinion.  Decentrahzation  worked  to  its  limits 
will  be  the  higher  rule  of  its  conduct.  It  must  respect 
the  diverse  characters  and  wills  rooted  in  diverse  states. 
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provinces,  and  cities.  A  centralization  that  is  too  strict 
will  stifle  local  effort  and  individual  initiative  and  render 
them  fruitless.  The  spirit  of  competition  and  rivalry  will 
be  a  vigorous  incentive  to  life  and  progress. 

“There  still  remains  the  difficult  problem  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  demanded  by  the  reformed  and  recon¬ 
structed  school.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existing  staff,  at 
least  that  which  the  elementary"  school  has  at  its  disposal,  is 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  new  task  awaiting  it,  and 
that  it  has  not,  in  general,  a  profound  grasp  of  the  subject- 
matter  required  by  the  higher  specialized  classes  of  the  new 
elementary  teaching.  A  school  which  is  differentiated 
and  ramified  needs  teachers  whose  preparation  has  been 
itself  differentiated  and  specialized.  It  is  going  a  little 
too  fast  with  the  work  to  make  the  plain  and  simple  de¬ 
mand  that  they  should  all  have  the  same  training  as  pro¬ 
fessors  in  secondary  schools,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall 
have  past  thru  the  nine  classes  of  actual  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  then  thru  the  university.  Is  it  possible,  is  it  even 
desirable,  and  finally"  is  it  necessary  for  the  elementary 
school? 

“The  demand  to  be  made  of  every  educator  is  that  he  shall 
in  the  first  place  have  a  natural  inclination  for  his  work,  and 
in  the  second  a  good  preparation  educationally,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practise.  As  to  the  level  of  academic  cul¬ 
ture  necessary,  that  varies  according  to  the  use  he  will 
have  to  make  of  it.  For  the  higher  classes  of  the  secondary 
school,  all  evidence  points  to  the  need  of  teachers  whose 
culture  and  knowledge  is  liberal  and  deep — and  among 
these  the  academic  quality  of  their  teaching  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  make  up  for  the  mediocrity  of  their  gifts  as 
teachers.  As  regards  the  lower  classes  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  highest  of  the  elementary  school,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  expect  the  teachers  to  have  had  an  extensive 
academic  preparation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  very  strict  about  their  ability  as  teachers. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  training  of  this  class  of  teachers 
shall  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  and  de- 
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velop  their  native  teaching  abilities.  And  it  is  not  during 
the  research  work  of  a  university  that  these  qualities  re¬ 
veal  themselves  and  grow. 

“The  best  path  to  follow  is  assuredly  the  following:  Let 
us  take  a  child  undoubtedly  fitted  for  an  intellectual  career. 
He  leaves  the  elementary  school  with  his  equally  able  com¬ 
panions  after  completing  his  tenth  year,  and  enters  the 
secondary  school.  The  Realschule,  where  six  years  are  given 
up  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  mathematics,  physical 
and  natural  science,  gives  him  an  excellent  preparation, 
and  furnishes  the  very  great  advantage  that  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  course  of  study,  he  perceives  that  he  is  not  cut  out 
for  a  teacher,  he  will  not  find  himself  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  it 
will  still  be  possible  for  him  to  turn  to  another  career. 
He  comes  out  of  the  Realschule,  having  gained,  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  history,  geography,  science,  German  and  foreign 
literature  and  languages,  the  necessary  equipment  for 
teaching  them  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  three 
lower  classes  of  the  secondary  school.  He  proceeds  to 
spend  three  years  in  a  kind  of  seminary,  a  professional 
school  of  a  pedagogical  nature.  Here  he  is  then,  at  the  end  of 
nine  years’  training,  at  a  stage  exactly  equivalent  to  the  cycle 
of  the  other  secondary  schools.  He  is  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  ready  to  enter  the  service  of  the  elementary 
school.  After  four  years’  practise  he  will  pass,  as  he  does 
at  the  present  time,  his  State  Examination  as  instructor, 
and  will  find  himself  qualified  for  all  the  elementary  classes, 
and  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  secondary  school;  providing, 
however,  that  during  his  three  years  at  the  seminary  he 
has  taken  care  to  continue  his  academic  education.  As 
to  attendance  at  a  university,  it  should  only  be  compulsory 
for  those  who  intend  to  be  school  inspectors,  or  those  who 
aspire  to  teach  the  higher  classes  of  the  elementary  school. 
And  it  will  be  well  for  the  universities  to  take  particular 
care  of  this  type  of  student,  and  undertake  to  organize 
courses  and  the  indispensable  special  classes. 

“We  must  frankly  admit  the  defect  of  this  system:  it  is 
clear  that  the  best  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
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temptation  of  aiming  at  the  secondary^  school.  That  is 
what  strikes  one  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  90 
per  cent  of  the  elemental^'  school  positions  are  held  by 
women,  the  men  who  hold  the  remaining  10  per  cent  not 
being  exactly  the  pick  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  a 
danger  which  the  state  will  have  to  meet  by  appropriate 
measures;  for  the  elementary  school  must  not  be  allowed 
to  see  its  most  precious  forces  taken  away. 

“Let  us  suppose  that  we  really  have  recruiting  based  on 
the  foundation  that  has  just  been  indicated.  It  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  hope  that  it  will  promptly  put  an  end  to  the  an¬ 
tagonisms  and  realities  which,  in  our  day,  destroy  the  es¬ 
sential  and  valuable  solidarity  of  the  teaching  body.  They 
will  all  have  a  more  living  feeling  of  the  unity  of  their  task 
and  of  their  position  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  In  the 
United  States  the  National  Education  Association  includes 
teachers  and  educators  of  every  class  and  every  degree, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university;  and  this  close 
solidarity  springs  from  the  fact  that,  in  their  training, 
they  all  followed  the  same  path — in  which  they  advanced 
a  greater  or  lesser  distance.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  that  natural  respect  for  the  teachers  and  their  con¬ 
sideration  in  return  shall  cement  the  profound  unity  of  the 
reformed  schools.” 

Jessie  D.  Kandel 

New  York 


V 

ATHLETICS:  MAJOR  OR  MINOR.  WHICH? 

A  dozen  of  us  were  at  the  club  that  night — men  from  45  to 
65 — and  rain  rattled  hke  shot  on  the  windows.  It  was  a 
night  for  cigars,  the  open  fire,  and  half  of  the  men  were 
overhauling  their  golf  kits.  Ever>'  man  there  save  one 
had  been  in  his  day  a  college  star  at  some  form  of  major 
athletics.  Needless  to  say  this  did  not  include  golf. 

The  exception  eyed  the  rest  quizzically,  shading  into 
the  sardonic.  He  was  a  slim-built,  deeply  tanned  man, 
erect  as  a  soldier,  his  thick  hair  densely  iron-gray,  age  in¬ 
definite— actually  ten  years  more  than  usually  rated. 
He  was  not  smoking, — the  only  one  that  was  not.  He 
never  did.  So  he  had  a  hairtrigger  mind.  It  refused  to 
run  in  the  beaten  track  of  others,  “just  because  they  did.” 
That’s  the  poorest  argument  you  can  put  up  to  him  on  any 
subject  whatever. 

“Time  brings  revenges,  men,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “if 
you  wait  for  it.”  Having  nothing  better  to  do  just  then  the 
rest  swung  round  attentive  ears,  and  gave  the  word — 
“drive  on.”  A  fresh  gust  of  rain  accented  it  on  the  water- 
streaked  panes  without. 

“Well,  I’m  inclined  to  play  Socrates  for  a  minute. 
Granted  that  he  was  a  highly  inconvenient  old  gentleman 
in  his  circle;  but  he  had  his  uses.  Just  now  I’m  looking 
back  some  few  decades  to  the  day  when  you  fellows  fired 
me  off  the  nine  and  the  eleven  because  I  was  too  light, 
and  sent  me  to  the  bleachers  for  my  athletics  because  I 
shone  as  a  dark  star  only,  on  the  track.  You  skimmed  the 
cream  of  the  college  class  for  that  college’s  advertisement; 
used  about  thirt}^  men  for  football,  twenty-five  for  base¬ 
ball,  half  of  whom  were  in  football  too;  and  both  lots  were 
in  tennis  up  to  the  limit  of  the  courts,  and  took  a  hand  at 
track  events.  Altogether,  not  over  sixty  were  encouraged 
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to  athletics;  but  three  hundred  odd  were  quite  distinctly 
encouraged  to  cultivate  athletics  in  cash  contributions,  lung 
exercise,  and  the  painting  of  the  bleachers  with  their  gaudy 
presence.  The  college  is  keeping  right  on  at  the  same  old 
business  now;  and  hundreds  of  the  boys  never  in  this  world 
could  pass  the  recruiting  officer.  So  much  for  that. 

“Now,  how  about  you,  every  one  of  you  an  ex-star?  Why 
this  sudden  budding  out  of  golf  kits?  Where  are  your 
tennis  racquets?  Hum!  This  town  is  densely  populated 
with  young  ex-college  folk,  both  sexes.  I  see!  the  courts 
are  limited.  These  younger  folk  are  a  fast  crowd,  and  un¬ 
consciously  perhaps  have  slowly  frozen  you  out  by  their 
tournaments  in  which  you  hardly  could  compete  with  their 
swift  shifting.  Besides,  some  of  you  are  tubby  now.  This 
explains  it,  but  it  doesn’t  explain  why  you  now  start  in  with 
a  game  in  which  you  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  too  late 
to  excel;  from  which  you  come  back  mad  and  discouraged, 
and  thro  which  you  are  an  ever-present  joy  to  an  unfeeling 
world  via  the  comic  yet  painfully  truthful  Sunday  Supple¬ 
ment. 

“Where  are  the  games  at  which  you  fairly  played  your 
hearts  out,  in  your  youth?  In  the  discard?  But  why? 
You  swore  by  them  then.  They  then  were  the  all-important 
thing.  You  rated  every  man  in  college  by  their  measure,  as 
worth-while  or — the  other  thing.  You  had  a  professional 
coach,  highly  specialized;  likewise  highly  mineralized. 
His  hope  of  promotion  was  to  make  you  an  all-star  lot  and 
thus  get  himself  transferred  to  a  better  college — for  more 
pay.  He  taught  you  just  those  games  because  he  didn’t 
know  any  others.  Probably  he  was  himself  an  ex-graduate 
and  thus  the  result  of  breeding-in-and-in;  so  the  bleacher- 
painters  were  naught  to  him,  for  they  could  make  no  glori¬ 
fying  show.  Yet  your  aim  for  your  sons  is  to  follow  that 
beaten  path  and,  possibly,  beat  your  record  in  it.  Never¬ 
theless — 

“Jim,  do  you  now  get  together  twenty-one  other  men 
every  pleasant  morning  for  a  husky  game  of  football  be- 
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fore  breakfast,  to  start  the  day  aright?  No?  Why  not? 
Isn’t  it  the  game  you  swore  by? 

“Brown,  you  were  a  grand  center-fielder  in  your  day  on 
the  nine  in  the  times  of  old.  Do  you  now  collect  seventeen 
other  men  and  a  pasture  for  a  spurt  at  baseball  as  a  break¬ 
fast  appetizer  and  to  clear  the  brain  for  business  later  on? 
No?  Why  so  dumb? 

“Well;  if  you  can’t  get  together  so  many  men — or  a  pas¬ 
ture — you  can  collect  yourself,  anyhow.  The  streets  are 
open,  the  roads  outside  are  good.  Do  you  go  out  for  a 
two-mile  run  every  morning  in  these  daylight-saving 
days,  hurdle  a  few  stone  fences,  or  try  a  few  running  jumps 
across  the  brook?  Do  any  of  you?  Still  dumb,  all  you  men? 

“Then,  of  what  earthly  use  to  you  now  in  yoiu*  later  man¬ 
hood  are  the  sports  you  devoted  so  much  time  and  vim 
to  learn  in  college  days?  Do  they  help  you  to  enjoy  life 
today?  To  enjoy  your  dinner?  To  fit  you  for  the  day’s 
work  whatever  that  may  be?  Not  one  of  these  things; 
for  they  are  all  but  the  ghosts  of  memory,  those  major 
sports  of  old. 

“Yes;  time  does  bring  revenges.  You  fired  me  off  the 
nine  and  the  eleven  because  I  was  too  light,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore.  You  gave  me  no  substitute.  You  left  me  to  my 
own  de\’ices,  and  chance  if  you  will,  or  Providence  as  I 
prefer,  led  me  just  then  to  Maurice  Thompson  thro  his 
Witchery-  of  Archery  and  today  the  laugh  is  mine!  for  the 
sport  of  my  youth  is  my  later  manhood’s  joy,  with  an 
ancestry  that  goes  back  thro  history  to  the  Cave-Man’s 
time,  and  a  result  that  more  than  once  has  changed  the 
whole  histor}'  of  the  world. 

“I  do  not  need  an  acre  lot,  or  an  expensive  court,  or 
even  one  competing  player,  altho  competitors  are  always 
welcome.  A  forty-yard  range  from  street-frontage  back 
to  the  garden’s  edge  suffices,  thanks  to  a  wire-net  back¬ 
stop  reinforced  by  an  old  sail  12  X  12  feet. 

“To  go  out  there  ante-breakfast  while  the  sunlight  is 
glinting  diamond  sparks  from  every  drop  of  dew  is  a  pleasure. 
Overhead  the  birds  are  all  a-sing. 
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“To  drive  ninety  arrows  in  succession  into  yon  regulation 
target  without  a  break  is  easier  thought  about  than  actually 
done,  but  every  one  of  the  ninety,  in  sets  of  thirty,  six 
shots  to  a  round,  is  in  itself  a  joy.  To  beat  the  record  of 
the  day  before  is  a  keen  desire.  To  do  that  makes  every 
single  shot  a  matter  of  full  coordination  of  nerve,  sight, 
muscle,  brain  in  intense  concentration— and  a  physical 
exercise  rated  by  good  judges  as  next  to  swimming  in  be¬ 
ing  the  best  all-round  exercise  of  any  sport  known.  You 
are  braced  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your 
feet,  your  lungs  expand,  and  you  are  drawing  with  arm,  leg, 
back,  shoulder  muscles  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  pounds  at 
every  shot,  according  to  your  own  strength  and  correspond¬ 
ing  bow. 

“It  is  a  sport  which  knows  no  age.  In  the  last  big  tourna¬ 
ment  that  I  attended  at  least  fifty  men  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty-five  were  fighting  desperately  for  first  prize,  and 
the  chances  seemed  good  for  any  one  of  them.  Among  the 
women,  national  champions  of  mature  age  won  the  first 
and  second  prizes;  but  the  third  went  to  a  miss  of  sixteen, 
in  her  first  tournament.  Today  there  are  fine  archers 
still  at  work,  well  on  in  their  eighty’s,  hale  and  hearty. 
And  you — hav'e  had  to  turn  to  golf. 

“In  my  den  hangs  a  lance  wood  bow  of  English  make;  in 
looks,  war-worn  and  sad,  and  I  first  used  it  forty  years  ago. 
Yet,  with  it  last  fall  I  made  at  one  hundred  yards  the  best 
score  of  my  life.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  happy  bit  of  den  decora¬ 
tion.  By  the  way,  do  any  of  you  men  thus  use  your 
old-time  football  togs?  No?  Why  not? 

“Beneath  that  bow  hangs  another,  American  made,  of 
Oregon  yew.  No  violin  is  finer  in  richness  of  coloring, 
ivory-white  and  cedar-red;  and  only  an  archer  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  velvet  smoothness  of  its  draw  to  arrowhead, 
the  absence  of  jarring  recoil  to  the  shot,  and  yet  the  superior 
swiftness  and  low  trajectory  of  its  cast.  It  has  a  history, 
too.  Five  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain  it  grew — no 
swamp-grown  growth  can  stand  the  strain,  drawn  with  all 
your  muscles  tense.  Yet  its  bowstring  is  but  the  size  of  an 
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old-fashioned  knitting-needle.  You  can  not  buy  such  bow¬ 
strings  now,  for  war  reasons,  so  I  make  my  own.  It  makes 
a  world  of  difference  in  your  score. 

“Then  the  vagaries  of  that :  infinite  in  variety !  Times  some 
passer-by  stops  to  watch:  everybody  does  stop  to  watch, 
for  there  is  a  fascination  about  it.  Instantly  you  are 
keyed  up  from  any  mental  slouchiness  and  just  made  to 
do  better  than  your  best:  Times  there  are  when  brain 
wont  coordinate  aright  and  the  arrow-arm  won’t  draw 
back,  against  its  thirty-six-pound  pull,  the  feathered  shaft 
clear  to  the  chin,  or  the  jaw^  or  back  to  the  ear  as  may  be 
your  habit,  and  shots  all  fall  short.  Then  in  wrath  you 
brace  up  and  just  compel  that  brain  to  settle  down  to  busi¬ 
ness;  and  away  go  the  cobwebs  from  it;  the  problems  of 
the  day’s  work  at  the  office  no  longer  are  terrors  of  the 
future,  you  begin  again  to  look  forw’ard  to  them  as  just 
what  they  ought  to  be  and  are — just  new  moves  in  the 
other  game  of  life:  and  all  is  well. 

“That’s  Archery,  to  the  Archer. 

“The  sport  of  his  youth  is  the  joy  of  his  age. 

“And  your’s?” 

“A  heavier  blast  of  rain  than  ordinary’  crashed  against 
the  windows,  and  the  sashes  rattled.  The  hoarse,  wet  rush 
of  the  wind  without  came  in.  Among  the  surly,  listening 
men,  the  shortest,  tubbiest,  he — once  famous  in  the  rush¬ 
line,  with  a  then- time  mighty  arm  for  the  far-flying  discus 
as  a  side-line,  slammed  his  golf  kit  into  the  comer  and 
jerked  out  gruffly,  ‘‘Who’s  for  a  game  of  pool?’’ 

For  the  days  of  other  days  are  ghosts.  But  they  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  And  is  there  any  reason  why  the  ill- 
judgment  that  controlled  them  then  should  be  past  on  down 
thro  generations  of  sons  and  grandsons  like  the  sacred  fire 
of  a  heathen  shrine? 

And  so,  for  that  reason,  Socrates  once  more  put  to  them 
his  yet  unanswered  question, — still  unanswered: 

“The  sport  of  my  youth  is  my  later  manhood’s  joy. 
And  your’s?” 

John  Preston  True 

Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

JOHN  RUSKIN.i 

I 

Napoleon  was  still  watching  the  horizon  from  remote  St. 
Helena,  brooding  over  his  quarter-of-a-centur>'’s  unmatched 
experience,  when  John  Ruskin  was  born  in  a  sedate  street 
in  Bloomsbury,  on  February  8,  1819.  Was  it  perhaps  in 
this  very  year  that  the  great  exile,  scanning  one  day  the 
sea-line,  observed — so  someone  has  recorded — a  smoke 
in  the  offing,  and  from  the  reply  to  his  quick  question 
learnt  that  it  was  a  ship  propelled  by  steam?  After  all, 
then,  if  he  had  not  listened  to  his  savants,  who,  after  their 
manner,  had  pronounced  steamships  to  be  impossible,  he 
might  have  laughed  at  the  obstinate  winds  which  had  kept 
him  at  Boulogne,  and  pounced  on  England  in  the  night: 
The  vision  of  conquest  flared  up  in  Napoleon’s  imagination, 
and  died  down  in  bitter  thoughts.  That  was  what  the 
smoke  on  the  horizon  meant  to  him.  But  it  was  such  an 
apparition  as  might  have  haunted  Ruskin  all  his  life — the 
small  black  cloud  in  the  distance,  which  meant  the  coming 
of  the  Age  of  Steam.  To  him  it  was  a  presage  of  miasma 
overspreading  Europe;  it  portended  not  only  things  he  ab¬ 
horred  and  lamented — the  pollution  of  pure  streams,  the 
desecration  of  lovely  valleys,  the  decay  of  husbandry,  the 
desertion  of  the  country-side,  the  coagulation  of  people  in 
huge  sooty  towns  overshadowed  by  monstrous  factories — 
it  portended  also  things  that,  consequent  on  these,  moved 
him  even  more  deeply  and  wrung  from  him  burning  speech — 
poisonings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  the  degradation  of  art, 
the  apothesis  of  commerce,  the  material  glut  and  spiritual 
famine  of  industrial  England. 

But  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  stark  vision  of  the 
Dragon  was  revealed,  against  which,  a  new  St.  George,  he 

‘  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  February  6, 
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was  destined  to  go  forth  to  fight,  and  to  spend  his  strength 
and  substance  fighting.  The  Dragon  was  to  grow  up  with 
him;  its  force  was  not  full  grown  till  his  own  powers  were 
ripened  and  his  weapon  sharpened  for  the  unending  con¬ 
test.  The  era  of  world-shaking  events,  of  war-convulsed 
Europe,  of  feverish  action  and  dazzling  campaigns,  had 
closed  abruptly  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  With  the  eclipse 
of  Napoleon  came  deaths  like  those  of  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  passing  of  the  gloiy^  of  youth. 
The  world  went  drab.  Exhausted  by  her  immense  strug¬ 
gle,  England  withdrew  into  herself,  concentrating  energ)^ 
on  industry  and  invention.  If  for  long  there  was  misery 
and  want  among  the  people,  manufacturers  grew  rich;  rail¬ 
ways  were  developed  at  a  burst;  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  exploited  as  never  before.  England  was  gradually 
entering  on  a  period  of  material  prosperity  unparalleled. 
These  were  the  times  in  which  Ruskin  grew  to  manhood. 

Why  does  the  early  Victorian  era  seem  so  queerly  remote 
to  us  now?  Why  is  it  that  we  seem  more  at  home  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  other  periods  much  more  re¬ 
moved  in  time?  To  take  externals  only:  tho  crinolines 
and  flowing  whiskers  may  begin  to  take  on  a  charm  of  dis¬ 
tance,  we  can  not  conceive  ourselves  happy  with  Victorian 
furniture;  yet  we  copy  and  covet  the  interiors  of  Reynold’s 
and  Johnson’s  time.  But  in  the  mental  atmosphere,  too, 
we  feel,  after  the  age  that  went  before,  a  loss  of  breadth 
and  naturalness  and  frankness;  the  horizon  is  contracted; 
England  seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  the  outer  world  of 
Europe;  and  never  were  the  arts  of  a  great  nation  in  so 
degraded  a  condition.  Miseries  and  horrors  underlay  the 
glitter  of  new  wealth,  with  its  ingrained  complacency.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  smugness  and  accepted  vulgarity,  never 
was  an  age  more  resolutely  indicted  by  its  great  men,  or  by 
some  at  least  among  them.  And  of  these  the  most  eloquent 
was  Ruskin.  His  protest  lasts;  we  have  need  of  it  today. 

None  of  the  eminent  Victorians  won  fame  and  recognition 
earlier  than  Ruskin.  He  fascinated  an  immense  audience. 
But  there  were  vicissitudes  in  his  fame.  Modern  Painters 
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and  The  Stones  of  Venice  irritated  the  circle  of  old-fashioned 
cognoscenti  and  scandalized  the  professional  architects; 
but  they  took  the  reading  world  by  storm;  and  before  long 
Ruskin’s  teaching,  revolutionary  in  many  respects  as  it 
seemed,  was  soaking  into  the  minds  of  young  enthusiasts; 
it  bore  practical  fruit,  as  we  know,  in  painting,  and  still 
more  in  architecture.  For  a  period  he  was  accepted  as  an 
oracle  on  all  matters  of  art.  Then  began  the  series  of 
books  on  social  reform  and  political  economy;  and  now  it 
was  the  political  economists  who  were  scandalized  in  their 
turn.  “Of  course,  as  a  writer  on  art  he  is  magnificent;  let 
him  stick  to  what  he  knows;  of  our  science  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  and  talks  folly.”  Thus  said  the  economists.  But  it 
so  happened  that  by  this  time  a  change  had  come  over  the 
world  of  art:  Ruskin  was  voted  old-fashioned  and  out-of- 
date,  his  authority  had  declined,  and  soon  it  was  the  artists 
and  art  critics  who  were  sajdng,  “Of  course,  as  a  political 
economist  he  is  splendid ;  but  no  one  could  accept  his  teach¬ 
ing  about  art.”  And  since  his  death  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  a  tendency,  here  and  there,  to  regard  Ruskin 
as  a  man  who,  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  message  went, 
had  fallen  between  two  stools;  tho  his  reputation  could 
still  be  saved,  for  no  one  could  deny  that  he  was  a  great 
writer.  But  mere  eloquence  will  save  no  man.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  disengage  Ruskin’s  eloquence  and  the  felicities 
of  his  style  from  the  matter  that  moved  him  to  write. 
And  more  and  more  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  doctrine 
he  uttered,  the  faith  that  inspired  him,  was  of  a  single 
substance,  whether  his  subject  was  rocks  and  plants,  or 
painting  and  architecture,  or  housing  and  wages,  or  religion 
and  ethics.  He  was  driving  all  one  way.  What  he  had  to 
say  about  political  economy  was  the  same  as  what  he  had 
to  say  about  art;  the  one  was  implied  in  the  other.  He 
was  something  more  than  a  critic  of  art,  more  than  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  more  than  a  political  economist ;  he  was  an  inspired 
interpreter  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  life,  he  was  a  vindicator 
of  human  needs  and  human  joy. 
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Ruskin’s  strange  and  solitary  boyhood  had  a  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  life.  It  was  singularly  shielded.  An  only 
child,  we  see  him  first  in  his  Bloomsbury  nursery^  absorbed 
in  the  colors  of  the  carpet  or  in  the  operations  of  the  turn¬ 
cock  in  the  street  and  the  occasional  splendid  spouting  of 
white  water  from  the  main.  Then  it  is  in  the  garden  at 
Herne-hill,  where  the  household  had  moved  when  he  was 
four,  making  friends  with  birds  and  flowers.  He  has  no 
playfellows.  Every'  morning  his  mother  and  he  read  the 
Bible  together;  they  begin  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  omit  no  verse  till  they  have  reached  the  last  of  the 
Apocalypse;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finished,  they  begin 
again.  No  wonder  that  his  thought,  like  his  style,  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  Authorized  Version.  Quite  early  he  begins 
to  write  and  to  draw,  and  be  busy  with  his  Works.  His 
parents  see  him  a  bishop  surpassing  all  other  bishops  in 
distinction.  But  his  father  has  set  his  heart  on  his  being 
a  poet  too — ^“another  Byron,  only  pious.”  The  elder 
Ruskin,  a  type  not  so  infrequent  among  Englishmen,  tho 
practical  and  hard-headed  in  his  business,  nourishes  a  pri¬ 
vate  passion  for  romance,  and  worships  art  and  poetry  with 
a  real  and  innocent  reverence.  Picture  this  Puritan  house¬ 
hold  of  three  at  dessert,  while  the  father  reads  aloud  Don 
J uan  to  the  rapt  and  eager  child,  exchanging  nervous  glances 
with  his  wife,  yet  hardly  knowing  how  to  stop  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  boy  has  his  little  niche  by  the  chimneypiece, 
and  we  see  him  perched  before  his  table,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  or  intent  upon  some  veined  and  colored  stone, 
for  geology  is  already  a  passion.  But  he  is  always  solitary. 
Yet  happy  in  his  way;  for  tho  the  “gloom  and  terror”  of 
Sunday  cast  their  shadow  before,  he  has  much  time  to 
himself,  and  a  busy  mind  to  occupy.  His  parents  are  always 
there,  weaving  who  knows  what  unbounded  dreams  about 
him ;  but  his  real  life  is  apart ;  he  is  happiest  quite  alone  with 
flowers  and  clouds,  and  light,  and  running  water.  And 
soon  the  mountains.  For  even  as  a  small  child  he  was  to 
be  taken  on  wonderful  journeys  thru  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  Britain,  His  father  chose  to  be  his  own  traveler  for 
the  selling  of  his  fine  sherries,  and  every  summer  drove  in  a 
leisurely  carriage  with  wife  and  son,  prolonging  each  tour 
for  some  weeks  to  visit  one  picturesque  region  or  another. 
And  if  there  was  a  fine  picture  to  be  seen  in  any  mansion 
by  the  way,  be  sure  he  took  his  boy  to  see  it.  Before  long, 
Britain  was  exchanged  for  the  Continent.  At  fifteen 
Ruskin  had  his  first  sight  of  the  Alps  from  Schaffhausen, 
and  felt  himself  a  dedicated  spirit.  If  his  education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  university  notions,  was  meagre  and  incomplete, 
how  richly  educative  were  these  annual  journeys  to  his 
impressible  senses  and  ever- working  mind !  Journeys  made 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  yet  living,  they  seem  from  that 
very  cause  almost  legendar^’^  now.  How  royal  a  fashion  of 
traveling  it  was,  in  the  great  roomy  carriage,  fitted  with 
every  ingenious  device  for  comfort,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  stopping  toward  sunset  always  at  the  best  of  inns, 
where  the  best  of  rooms,  the  choicest  of  meals  and  wine, 
awaited  the  travelers.  No  wonder  that  Ruskin  had  no 
stomach  for  the  hurry  and  grime  and  promiscuity  of  the 
railway.  Who  would,  after  his  experience? 

Such  was  Ruskin’s  boyhood.  He  had  already  written 
much  verse  and  some  remarkable  things  in  prose  before  he 
went  to  Christ  Church.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a 
poet — he  had  no  creative  instinct — nor  a  bishop  either, 
tho  he  carried  far  into  manhood  the  fervent  literal  faith  of 
his  evangelical  training;  in  middle  life  it  painfully  failed, 
him.  He  ought,  with  such  an  upbringing,  to  have  been 
a  molly-coddle  and  a  prig.  He  never  rubbed  against  his 
fellows;  his  spirits  were  allowed  no  physical  outlet.  He 
was  afterwards  to  note  and  deplore  in  himself  a  “danger¬ 
ous  and  lonely  pride.”  There  is  something  tragic  in  his 
father  and  mother,  with  their  morbid  fond  solicitude,  seek¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  parental  tie  with  a  tutelary  closeness 
long  after  their  son  was  a  famous  man  and  when,  in  thought, 
he  had  gone  beyond  them.  He  lived  with  them  for  many 
long  years  after  he  was  grown  up,  and  they  watched  over 
his  ever}'  movement;  were  jealous  of  new  friends;  wished 
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to  keep  him  in  their  own  groove;  luxuriated  in  his  fame, 
but  when  his  opinions  provoked  and  braved  unpopularity 
sought  to  stop  him  and  could  not  understand  him;  would 
have  given  their  lives  for  him,  yet  were  “cruelly  hurtful 
without  knowing  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  his  boyhood  were  in  some  ways  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work  he  was  to  do.  Unlike  many  men  of 
genius,  he  had  no  hard  and  rough  experience  of  youth. 
He  was  bred  strictly,  yet  with  a  choice  luxur>^  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  with  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  beauty, 
combined  with  what  by  no  means  universally  accompanies 
it,  an  exquisite  facult}'  of  precise  observation  and  acute 
powers  of  reasoning,  what  luck  and  opportunity  were  his! 
Much  travel  had  given  him  a  sense  of  Europe  and  of  his¬ 
tory,  besides  storing  his  mind  with  vivid  impressions; 
without  that  he  could  not  have  perceived  so  poignantly 
the  ignobleness  of  industrial  England,  and,  in  especial,  its 
private  sumptuousness  contrasted  with  its  public  mean¬ 
ness.  Shielded  from  the  world,  he  brought  with  him  a 
noble  innocence  when  he  encountered  its  realities  and 
miseries — an  innocence  not  of  a  temper  to  be  dismayed 
and  defeated  by  horrible  fact,  but  fier>"  and  courageous. 
In  some  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Shelley,  who  yet  was  so 
different.  Ruskin  noted  in  himself  as  un-English  a  fastid¬ 
ious  repulsion  from  the  gross  relish  of  life  which  is  in  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  and  Fielding  and  Hogarth.  In  this  he  was 
like  Shelley;  neither  enjoyed  human  nature  for  its  own  sake, 
tho  Ruskin  had  the  more  of  humor;  both  were  intense 
in  all  things,  fervent  and  serious  in  their  efforts  to  reform 
the  world;  both  melodiously  eloquent,  tho  the  one  hymned 
Eiberty  and  the  other  railed  against  her;  but  rarest  of  all 
was  this  they  had  in  common,  that  they  lived  out  what 
they  believed  and,  having  wealth,  gave  all  they  had  for 
their  fellow-men.  Each  at  the  sight  of  wrong  flamed  in 
spontaneous  indignation.  It  was  black  wrath  at  the 
critics’  abuse  of  Turner  which  drove  Ruskin  to  write  Modern 
Painters  and  made  him  famous  at  a  bound.  It  was  indigna¬ 
tion  that  in  the  end  was  to  consume  and  destroy  him. 
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Ruskin  was  just  twenty-four  when  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  appeared.  It  was  an  astonishing  book 
for  so  young  a  man  to  have  written.  The  wonder  of  it 
was  not  so  much  the  sustained  and  colored  eloquence,  nor 
the  audacity  with  which  universally  accepted  reputations 
were  attacked;  it  was  rather  the  richness  of  mind,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  knowledge,  the  continual  evidence  of  precise  ob¬ 
servation,  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning.  The  succeeding 
volumes  were  published  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  years  (in  which  the  author  found  time  to  write  The 
Stones  of  Venice  and  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture)]  and 
as  the  book  grew,  its  scope  widened.  It  suffers  from  the 
manner  of  its  composition;  it  lacks  unity;  it  is  not  always 
consistent.  Yet  it  remains  the  book  by  which  Ruskin  is 
best  known,  as  it  was  the  book  which  made  him  famous. 
There  is  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  in  the  matter  of  art 
criticism  we  have  got  beyond  Ruskin;  he  is  no  longer  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  an  authority.  Among,  artists  especially  he  is 
discredited.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  reaction. 
One  is  the  very  voluminousness  of  Ruskin’s  writings. 
He  is  known  by  extracts,  chosen  usually  for  the  beauty  of 
the  prose  rather  than  read  with  continuous  attent 
argument.  By  isolating  passages  from  their  context, 
Ruskin  may  be  made  to  appear  to  hold  all  sorts  of  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions.  Again,  you  may  dip  into  him  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  mood  or  moment  and  be  merely  irritated  by  em¬ 
phatic  dogmatism  and  preaching  tone;  by  fanciful  theories, 
petulance,  discursiveness.  You  may  be  wearied  by  the 
sonorous  flourishes  with  which  every  paragraph  seems  to 
close.  And  then,  with  happier  chance,  you  take  him  up 
and  find  yourself  astonished  by  the  fullness  of  his  mind,  the 
fresh  illumination  he  casts  upon  his  theme,  the  trains 
of  thought  he  suggests,  the  charm  of  his  phrasing. 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  is  remembered,  among  those 
who  do  not  trouble  to  read  his  works,  by  his  judgments 
of  particular  artists:  his  scorn  of  Constable,  for  instance, 
as  a  third-rate  painter;  his  blindness  to  the  greatness  of  a 
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genius  like  Rembrandt’s;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lavish 
praise  of  insignificant  water-color  painters  who  appealed  to 
him.  Perhaps  what  turned  artists  in  general  against  him 
was  the  Whistler  lawsuit  in  1878,  when  he  appeared  as  an 
obtuse  opposer  of  the  new  gospel  of  impressionism,  the  move¬ 
ment  which  at  the  moment  had  most  vitality  behind  it 
and  was  capturing  the  youthful  generation.  Yet  there 
was  no  reason,  except  age  and  wilfulness,  why  Ruskin  should 
not  have  appreciated  WTiistler’s  work.  It  is  quite  untrue 
to  suppose  that  he  was  intolerant  of  any  but  pre-Raphaelite 
methods  of  minute  detail.  It  was  many  years  before  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  Botticelli,  yet  Tintoretto  took  him  by 
storm.  Another  common  notion  about  his  criticism  is  that 
he  only  cared  about  pictures  for  their  literary  interest  (as 
the  phrase  goes),  and  always  required  a  moral.  This  is 
not  true  either,  tho  there  is  some  color  of  foundation  for 
such  charges.  What,  then,  is  the  real  truth  about  Ruskin’s 
views  on  art,  and  how  far  do  they  stand  the  test  of  time? 

First,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  particular  artists, 
that  perfervid  spirit  was  no  safe  or  balanced  judge.  Preju¬ 
dice  and  caprice  came  too  easily  to  him.  But  the  greatest 
of  critics  have  often  been  wrong  in  their  particular  judg¬ 
ments.  It  is  rather  by  their  power  of  illumination,  by 
their  grasp  of  general  ideas,  that  we  acknowledge  their 
greatness.  Ruskin  causes  difficulty  by  his  love  of  paradox, 
and  by  his  way  of  throwing  out  emphatic  statements  which, 
taken  from  their  context,  seem  entirely  to  contradict  other 
statements  of  his.  Yet  his  main  position  is  clear.  People 
who  care  about  art  are  divided  into  those  who  isolate  it, 
as  the  heritage  of  the  chosen  few,  and  those  who  relate  it 
always  to  human  life.  The  first  see  how  very  few  are  those 
who  really  appreciate  fine  art,  and  they  cherish  their  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  “outsider;”  the  others  hope  and  want  to  make 
their  fellow-men  share  in  their  own  delight.  Of  these  last 
was  Ruskin.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  rarity  of  real  apprecia¬ 
tion;  he  saw  that  present  conditions  made  it  inevitable; 
and  therefore  he  wanted  to  change  those  conditions,  and 
was  led  on  to  see  what  practical  steps  could  be  taken  to 
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alter  things  at  the  root.  So  his  hopes  for  art  led  him  straight 
to  the  attack  on  political  economy  as  then  conceived. 
Ruskin  always  related  art  to  life.  Take  out  of  a  hundred 
passages : 

“Among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  architect  should 
learn  is  that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design 
in  its  miserable  liny  skeleton ;  but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be 
when  the  dawn  lights  it  and  the  dusk  leaves  it;  when  its 
stones  will  be  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool;  when  the  lizards 
will  bask  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build  on  the  other. 
Let  him  design  with  the  sense  of  cold  and  heat  upon  him; 
let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig  wells  in  unwatered 
plains;  and  lead  along  the  lights  as  a  founder  does  his  hot 
metal;  let  him  keep  the  full  command  of  both,  and  see  that 
he  knows  how  they  fall,  and  where  they  fade.’’ 

There  must  be,  he  has  been  sa>dng,  “in  this  magnificently 
human  art  of  architecture,  some  equivalent  expression  for 
the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mys¬ 
tery'  *  *  ♦  mighty  masses  of  shadow  mingled  with 

its  surface.’’  He  demands  that  art  should  be  expressive 
of  man’s  spirit,  and  speak  to  men,  and  stir  them  by  its 
noble  language.  But  how  does  it  speak  to  them,  how  stir 
them?  Let  us  hear  him  now  on  painting; 

“Take  any  noble  musical  air,  and  you  find,  on  examining 
it,  that  not  one  even  of  its  faintest  or  shortest  notes  can 
be  removed  without  destruction  to  the  whole  passage  in 
which  it  occurs ;  and  that  every  note  on  the  passage  is  twenty 
times  more  beautiful  so  introduced  than  it  would  have  been 
if  played  singly  on  the  instrument.  Precisely  this  degree 
of  arrangement  and  relation  must  exist  between  every 
touch  and  line  in  a  great  picture.  You  must  consider  the 
whole  as  a  prolonged  musical  composition.” 

I'he  same  analogy  with  music  was  developed  by  Pater 
in  a  celebrated  essay  which  has  set  the  fashion  for  a  score  of 
writers  since.  And  Whistler,  as  we  know,  called  his  pic¬ 
tures  symphonies  to  head  off  the  public  from  any  interest 
they  might  try  to  find  in  their  “subject.”  But  Ruskin’s 
name  is  associated  with  a  quite  different  view’  of  painting; 
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and  it  is  true  that  this  is  not  his  conception  of  what  great 
painting  primarily  is.  We  have  quoted  this  passage  (and 
it  is  not  an  isolated  one)  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Ruskin 
regarded  beauty  of  design  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  great 
picture.  He  admits  that  you  can  have  art  which  is  merely 
design  without  representation.  He  asserts,  rightly,  that 
great  art  always  combines  design  with  truth  of  nature. 
But  deliberately,  he  puts  truth  first,  design  second.  The 
history  of  art  in  Europe  may  appear  to  support  this  view. 
Yet  fundamentally  it  is  wrong;  for  good  design  of  whatever 
sort,  is  always  art,  whereas  truth  of  representation  need 
not  be  art  at  all.  Ruskin’s  own  gift  and  temperament,  and 
his  scientific  interests,  inevitably  led  him  to  dwell  with 
special  delight  on  the  painting  of  natural  fact.  He  owned  to 
being  weak  in  designing  power;  it  was  this  which  prevented 
him,  exquisite  draughtsman  and  colorist  as  he  was,  from  at¬ 
taining  real  rank  as  an  artist.  He  was  not  creative.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis. 
Mazzini  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  most  analytic  mind  in 
Europe;  and  Ruskin  in  Praeterita  quotes  the  saying  with 
complacency.  In  describing  pictures  he  was  not  happy  till 
he  had  dragged  out  everything  into  the  full  daylight  of 
conscious  intelligence;  that  was  his  own  domain;  he  tended 
to  ignore  what  we  now  call  the  subconscious  element  both 
in  the  artist  and  in  the  spectator.  Yet  this  element  is 
really  the  most  potent  in  both.  He  thought  rightness  of 
motive  was  everything;  the  artist  should  work  “for  the 
glory  of  God.”  Perhaps,  after  all,  one  can  not  better  that 
description  of  the  true  artist’s  spirit  of  work;  yet  if  he  be¬ 
gins  to  be  conscious  of  a  motive,  even  the  highest,  beyond 
his  work,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  all. 

Into  a  great  work  the  master  pours  his  whole  being.  We 
recognize  the  greatness  as  we  recognize  it  in  a  human 
personality;  it  is  by  a  presence,  and  by  the  mood  that 
presence  evokes  in  us,  rather  than  by  anything  we  can  ex¬ 
plain  or  set  down  in  words.  It  is  not  sensuous  only,  or 
emotional,  or  intellectual,  or  spiritual;  yet  the  impression 
by  which  we  are  moved,  exhilarated,  liberated,  contains 
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something  of  all  these  factors;  and  if  any  of  them  is  missing 
in  some  degree  we  miss  it  too.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
when  w’e  begin  to  try  to  follow  in  language  the  true  effect 
of  a  great  work  of  art  on  ourselves,  language  fails  us  at  the 
outset.  Who  knows  how  a  work  of  art  is  bom?  Perhaps 
the  masterpiece  uses  the  artist,  as  Samuel  Butler  said  the 
egg  uses  the  hen,  as  a  means  of  getting  into  the  world. 
Certainly  it  brings  with  it  a  life  of  its  own,  a  life  that  en¬ 
hances  ours  by  the  promise  and  evocation  of  a  life  freer, 
fuller,  richer,  more  intense  than  we  can  realize  in  our  own 
existence.  And  it  moves  us  mysteriously,  in  the  depths, 
even  tho  it  may  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  still  less  an 
explicit  message.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  a  great  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  great  design  with  beautifully  inter-related  line  and 
mass  and  color,  and  dismiss  all  other  values  as  irrelevant? 
But  that  is  to  cut  it  off  from  the  deep  human  sources  whence 
it  sprang.  For,  after  all,  mere  design  is  expressive.  The 
shape  of  a  vase,  the  pattern  of  a  wall-paper,  can  be  noble 
or  mean.  We  instinctively  use  such  terms,  and  by  using 
them  recognize  that  what  we  call  the  mortal  side  of  our 
nature  is  affected ;  tho  as  soon  as  we  isolate  or  stress  the  moral 
element  (or  the  technical  either)  we  feel  as  if  we  had  torn 
something  from  the  fiber  in  which  it  lived.  Ruskin  from 
first  to  last  emphasized  moral  values  in  art;  and  this  an¬ 
tagonized  many.  But  is  it  not  the  word  rather  than  the 
meaning?  The  word  has  acquired  a  tame  and  joyless 
atmosphere;  to  artists  it  is  apt  to  suggest  merely  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  respectability;  prudish,  self-righteous  and  hypo¬ 
critical  people.  How  far  was  all  that  from  Ruskin’s  mind! 
How  discerning  was  his  rebuff  to  the  shocked  admirers 
who  besought  him  publicly  to  reprobate  Swinburne’s 
Poems  and  Ballads!  No,  he  was  reviling  the  whole  notion 
of  morality.  He  scouted  the  delusion  that  art  can  make 
people  good;  but  he  avowed  his  faith  that  sterling  worth  of 
art,  as  art,  must  spring  from  sterling  worth  in  the  soul  that 
produced  it;  and  to  a  public  inclined  to  suspect  all  art  as 
an  inessential  luxury,  enervating  on  the  whole  in  its  effect, 
he  proclaimed  that  “little  else  but  art  is  moral  *  *  * 
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and  for  the  words  ‘good’  and  ‘wicked’  used  of  men,  you 
may  almost  substitute  ‘makers’  or  ‘destroyers.’”  There  is 
Ruskin’s  true  touch  of  power,  his  vivid  beam  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  He  may  seem  to  artists  to  talk  too  much  ‘‘in  the 
air;”  he  may  not  wholly  satisfy  the  philosophic  critic;  but  in 
his  broad  appeal  to  men,  in  his  passionate  endeavors  to 
persuade  them  of  the  living  power  of  art  as  a  natural  func¬ 
tion  and  a  natural  joy,  how  great  he  is,  and  how  enduring 
his  words!  No  one  before  him  had  so  gone  down  to  the 
roots.  He  was  the  first  to  see  behind  the  work  the  work¬ 
man  at  his  toil,  and  to  make  it  a  test  of  art  that  it  should 
flower  from  the  workman’s  happiness.  In  that  chapter 
of  The  Stones  of  Venice  in  which  this  condition  is  laid  down, 
the  chapter  that  was  to  be  an  inspiration  to  William  Morris, 
how  many  things  are  said  which  still  read  fresh  and  preg¬ 
nant!  The  recognition  that  all  great  art  is  imperfect,  that 
imperfection  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  not  dead ;  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  the  unskilful  craftsman,  so  long  as  his  mind 
is  given  free  expression;  these  are  ideas  that  are  germinat¬ 
ing  in  the  younger  generation  now.  And  tho  we  may  not 
think  that  thirteenth-century  Gothic  is  the  only  architec¬ 
ture  to  use  (and  how  Ruskin  hated  the  buildings  his  teaching, 
literally  taken,  produced!)  we  can  see  well  enough  why  it 
inspired  him;  it  was  so  richly  expressive  of  the  minds  that 
made  it;  and  is  our  architectural  ornament  expressive  of 
anything  but  penury  of  imagination?  Shall  we  never  in¬ 
vent  motives  of  decoration  that  are  really  related  to  the 
things  we  ourselves  desire  and  delight  in? 

It  has  no  doubt  been  pointed  out  that  in  one  direction 
Ruskin’s  true  herald  and  forerunner  was  William  Blake. 
To  Blake,  Gothic  was  the  only  architecture  which  lived; 
and  as  Ruskin  said  that  little  else  but  art  was  moral,  so 
Blake  said  that  no  one  but  an  artist  can  be  a  Christian. 
And  Blake’s  central  thought  is  reaffirmed  by  Ruskin,  only 
that  the  one  speaks  in  terms  of  morality,  the  other  of  re¬ 
ligion.  “To  subdue  the  passions,  which  is  thought  so  often 
to  be  the  sum  of  duty  respecting  them,  is  possible  only  to 
a  proud  dullness;  but  to  excite  them  rightly,  and  make 
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them  strong  for  good,  is  the  work  of  the  unselfish  imagina¬ 
tion.”  In  truth,  the  writer  of  Unto  This  Last  might  have 
taken  for  his  life’s  motto  Blake’s  famous  lines: 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land. 

On  one  side,  of  course,  Blake  was  worlds  away  from 
Ruskin.  Nature  “put  him  out;”  whereas  Ruskin  had  a 
passion  for  natural  fact  and  an  adoration  for  natural  beauty. 
And  all  thru  his  writing  on  art  this  passion  is  continually 
bursting  forth  and  flooding  his  pages,  so  that  often  he  seems 
to  loose  sight  of  the  root  concern  of  art  in  design,  and  to 
write  as  if  an  exquisite  illustration  of  natural  truth  were  all 
that  mattered.  Yet  here  again  he  has  been  misunderstood. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  convention,  or  exigent  of  complete 
representation.  The  test  of  fine  convention  was  whether 
it  was  faithful  to  organic  growth  and  structure;  it  could 
stop  far  short  of  nature,  indicate  or  symbolize  it,  and  yet 
be  finely  true. 

IV 

“This  book  has  given  me  eyes,”  cried  Charlotte  Bronte; 
and  many  a  reader  of  Modern  Painters  must  have  felt  as  she 
did.  When  Ruskin  came  to  write  of  social  and  political 
ideas,  it  was  the  same  gift  of  sight  which  he  brought.  Like 
the  child  in  Hans  Andersen’s  storj’,  who  saw  what  every  one 
pretended  to  ignore,  he  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  cus¬ 
tom,  or  the  authority  of  the  experts,  and  wrote  his  own 
quick  feelings.  His  thought  ploughed  fresh  furrows  in  the 
field  of  accepted  opinions.  Inhuman  things  were  permitted 
by  mid-nineteenth  centur\^  England  in  its  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories,  things  scarce  credible  to  us  now ;  yet  may  not  a  future 
generation  stare  at  the  record  of  things  we  permit?  “Human 
nature  is  kind  and  generous,”  wrote  Ruskin,  “but  it  is  nar¬ 
row  and  blind;  and  can  only  with  diflficulty  conceive  any¬ 
thing  but  what  it  immediately  perceives.”  To  rouse  men 
from  dull  acceptance  of  cruelty  and  waste  by  showing 
them  a  vision  of  what  life  can  be;  this  was  now  his  aim. 
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just  as  in  his  earlier  books  he  had  shown  them  what  won¬ 
ders  and  treasures  of  joy  lay  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  mere  faculty  of  sight.  ‘'There  is  no  wealth  but  life; 
life  including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  of  admiration.” 
Such  sayings  as  that  were  startling  paradoxes  to  a  time  that 
believed  in  letting  the  great  machine  of  competition  grind 
its  own  way,  no  matter  what  human  lives  it  ground  to  dust, 
because  it  ground  out  money.  Respectable  society  was 
outraged.  Ruskin’s  first  series  of  papers  raised  such  a 
storm  that  the  Cornhill,  frightened,  discontinued  them. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  second  series  in  Fraser  s.  But 
Ruskin  all  the  more  persisted  in  his  unorthodoxy ;  and,  ever 
since,  the  stream  of  his  thought  has  been  filtering  into,  and 
fertilizing,  the  mind  of  England.  Others  had  appealed  to 
men’s  conscience  or  To  their  pity,  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
and  opprest,  or  had  sought  to  rouse  the  millions  of  those 
others  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  assert  their  rights  by 
force.  Ruskin  appealed  to  men’s  imagination,  without 
which  there  is  no  understanding;  imagination,  the 
capital  lack  of  politicians  and  of  agitators.  Only 
by  the  saving  power  of  imagination  can  we  see  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  feel,  as  if  by  our  own 
experience,  the  existence  we  allow  our  fellow-beings  in  our 
own  country  to  endure.  Just  as  he  had  brought  men  to 
study  art  at  its  root,  “in  human  hope  and  human  passion,” 
Ruskin  now  besought  them  to  study  political  economy  in 
life  itself,  to  make  a  revaluation  of  customs,  systems,  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  terms  of  human  worth.  “Industry  without 
art  is  brutality;”  but  how  can  art  be  where  there  is  neither 
leisure,  nor  hope,  nor  opportunity  for  tasting  or  fostering 
the  innocent  delights  of  the  senses?  So,  to  professional 
artists,  absorbed  in  question  of  fashion  in  technique,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  first  necessity  for  England’s  art, 
was  to  be  her  self-expression  as  a  nation,  was  to  make  her 
“country  clean  and  her  people  beautiful.”  The  housing 
of  the  workers  was  art’s  concern,  for  him.  ReUgion’s  also. 
And  people  who  shut  up  their  religion  in  church  were  bid¬ 
den  “look  forward  to  a  time  when  in  English  villages  there 
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may  be  a  God’s  acre  tenanted  by  the  living,  not  the  dead; 
and  when  we  shall  rather  look  with  aversion  and  fear  to 
the  remnant  of  ground  that  is  set  apart  as  profane,  than 
with  reverence  to  a  narrow  portion  of  it  enclosed  as  holy.” 
Again  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Blake  crying  out  of  the 
distance,  “Everything  that  lives  is  holy!” 

No  doubt  there  are  fallacies  in  Ruskin’s  political  economy 
considered  as  a  science,  jus.  as  there  are  dubious  inferences 
and  generalizations  in  his  interpretations  of  national  art 
and  character.  Yet  the  strong  drift  of  him  is  towards  the 
light,  towards  living  and  fruit-bearing  truth.  He  never 
thinks  without  feeling,  nor  feels  without  imagination.  An 
old  man,  “always  impatient  and  often  tired,”  he  labored  on, 
spending  all  his  strength  and  all  his  fortune  for  the  England 
of  his  dreams.  But  now  he  has  become  one 

Of  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 

Are  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest. 

He  was  tortured  by  the  vision  of  what  was,  yet  more  by 
the  rejection  of  his  vision  of  what  could  be.  He  had  been 
used  to  authority:  he  grew  more  and  more  the  prey  of  irri¬ 
tations.  His  prose,  which  in  youth  had  rolled  and  rever¬ 
berated  thru  melodious  and  ornate  periods,  saved  from 
verbiage  by  its  innate  precision,  had  been  chastened  to  a 
more  incisive  plainness  in  Unto  This  Last,  the  book  its 
author  cherished  most,  both  for  thoughts  and  style;  it  now 
became  wilful,  apt  to  wander  frequent  in  fits  of  peevish 
outburst.  Yet  in  Praeterita,  tho  it  was  written  after  the 
“brainstorms”  had  begun,  he  was  taken  back  to  happier 
days  and  the  style  wins  a  serenity  and  ease  we  find  in  no 
other  of  his  books.  There  is  a  kind  of  evening  light  on  its 
pages.  But  the  light  was  going,  and  soon  was  gone. 

Ruskin  is  one  of  those  whose  spirit  lives  beyond  their 
books,  and  works  in  the  minds  of  men  who  never  read  them 
and  perhaps  never  heard  his  name.  A  hundred  years  after 
his  birth,  as  we  turn  to  him  again,  how  often  shall  we  not 
find  the  hopes  a  time  of  vast  upheaval  has  set  stirring 
uttered  in  his  pages  and  hear  him  pleading  for  the  truth  of 
human  values  in  the  whole  scale  of  life  against  the  public 
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meanness,  married  to  blind  waste,  and  the  indifference  to 
things  of  the  mind,  and  the  contempt  of  beauty,  and  the 
stunting  of  emotion  and  imagination,  that  we  have  toler¬ 
ated  so  long.  England  is  infinitely  richer  in  gift,  in  resource 
and  productiveness  of  mind  than  she  lets  herself  seem  to 
be,  because  she  has  allowed  stupidity  to  have  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blood  of  life  from  circulating  thru  her  limbs.  That 
was  Ruskin's  faith:  and  in  the  enlargement  of  our  vision  to 
see  things  in  their  true  relations,  in  the  animation  of  our 
hearts  to  express  our  hope  and  passion,  who  shall  measure 
the  influence  of  that  burning,  tender,  indignant  and  deep- 
seeing  spirit? 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

FOR  BETTER  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

If  knowledge  is  to  be  pursued,  if  our  intellectual  life  is  to 
gain  steadily  in  depth  and  power,  we  must  not  ignore  those 
details  which  will  promote  a  more  vital  and  a  better  articu¬ 
lated  scholarship.  Students  who  make  constant  use  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  learned  publications  are  often  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  by  incoherent,  unsatisfactory  presentation  of  the 
bibliographical  material.  Thru  haste,  carelessness,  and 
indolence  a  good  many  authors  fail  in  doing  their  full 
duty,  never  taking  thought  of  the  needs  of  the  busy  reader. 
Not  only  do  scholars  of  distinction  err  in  this  important 
matter ;  several  large  universities  permit  the  publication . 
of  theses  in  which  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  new 
doctor  has  scant  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet,  so  wildly 
incoherent  is  his  arrangement  of  his  bibliography.  Pub¬ 
lishing  houses  appear  to  be  very  tolerant  of  a  casual  form  of 
registering  details  of  this  sort,  and  even  librarians  fail  to 
observe  some  of  the  rules  that  have  already  been  well 
formulated.  Speaking  out  of  a  bitter  period  of  experience 
with  both  good  and  bad  bibliographies,  and  being  conscious 
of  one’s  own  sins,  may  one  plead  for  a  more  vigorous  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  rules? 

It  has  been  in  the  past  too  much  the  custom  to  regard 
the  bibliography  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  a  writer  to  other  writers,  but  surely,  aside  from  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  intellectual  honesty,  there  is  another 
purpose  to  be  served,  namely  to  provide  mature  scholars, 
and  novices  also,  with  a  quick  and  trustworthy  guide  to 
selected  authorities.  The  beginning  scholar  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  the  very  latest  publications.  He  consults 
bibliographies  in  order  to  find  new  treatises,  and  to  get  the 
data  necessar}*  for  discovering  the  book  in  a  library,  or  for 
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purchasing  it.  Observance  of  these  rules  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  many  students: 

I.  The  arrangement  of  names  should  be  either  alpha¬ 
betical,  topical,  or  chronological.  Many  writers  fail  to 
observe  any  system  whatever,  showing  a  disorder  that  re¬ 
flects  seriously  upon  their  mental  condition. 

II.  The  last  name  of  an  author  should  stand  first,  followed 
by  his  initials.  So  numerous  are  the  scholars  who  offend 
against  this  rule  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  present  the 
problems  at  some  length.  Economy  and  esthetics  both 
plead  for  this  order.  The  matter  of  chief  importance  should 
meet  the  eye  first,  and  surely  the  name  of  the  author  is 
more  important  than  are  his  initials.  There  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  a  slight  loss  of  time  and  of  mental  energy  in  look¬ 
ing  over  a  bibliography  in  which  the  reader  has  constantly 
to  ignore  the  initials  before  he  reaches  the  significant  de¬ 
tail  he  seeks.  Is  not  this  a  simple  fact  in  psychology? 
Compute  the  loss  of  time,  temper,  and  nerv^ous  energ\^ 
spent  in  consulting  a  series  of  such  bibliographies,  and  a 
rather  large  total  will  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

III.  The  last  name  should  invariably  be  followed  by  all 
the  initials  of  the  author  cited.  Here,  again,  is  a  time¬ 
saving  device.  No  reader  can  be  expected  to  know  the 
initials  of  many  scholars,  nor  to  remember  all  those  he  may 
once  have  known.  How  many  of  us  have  spent  precious 
hours  before  the  card  catalogue  of  a  large  library  trying  to 
identify  an  author  casually  referred  to  by  his  last  name 
only.  Take  for  instance  Adams:  Civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  person  who  wishes  to  find  the  catalogue  number 
of  this  work  may  not  know  or  may  have  forgotten  the  exact 
initials.  One  goes  thru  all  the  Adamses  with  initial  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F  (and  they  are  legion);  then  one  goes  thru  the 
G’s  until  at  last  Adams,  G.  B.,  is  reached.  Dryden’s  warn¬ 
ing  about  the  “fur>"  of  a  patient  man”  may  well  be  remem¬ 
bered.  How  preposterpus  it  is  to  waste  the  time  of  busy 
people  by  a  foolish  idea  of  saving  space  thru  the  omission 
of  important  vital  details !  Or  does  the  naif  creator  of  the 
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bibliography  think  there  are  no  authors  in  the  card  cata¬ 
logue  save  those  he  mentions? 

IV.  The  full  title  of  a  work  should  follow  the  name  and 
initials  of  its  author.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  Words  and  their  Ways  and  Words  and  their 
Ways  in  English  Speech;  between  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  and  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  between  The  English  Lake  District  and  The 
English  Lake  District  Interpreted  by  Wordsworth.  Titles  are 
inadequate  at  the  best,  and  the  full  title  is  hardly  sufficient. 

V.  The  name  of  a  translator,  editor,  or  reviser  of  work 
should  be  clearly  given,  as:  ed.  (or  trans,  or  rev.)  Hunter, 
W.  W.  If  the  book  is  illustrated  that  fact  should  be  noted, 
not  necessarily  with  the  name  of  the  illustrator. 

VI.  The  number  of  volumes  in  which  the  work  appears 
should  be  stated. 

VII.  The  name  of  the  series  in  which  a  book  appears 
helps  very  much  in  characterizing  the  work.  We  know',  ^ 
for  example,  that  a  doctoral  thesis  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
valuable  as  the  work  of  a  mature  scholar;  we  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Harvard  Studies  in  Philology 
and  Literature  and  The  Home  University  Library.  Each’ 
has  a  special  purpose  and  a  special  excellence. 

VIII.  In  stating  the  place  of  publication  both  the  city 
and  the  publishing  firm  should  be  named.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  burden  to  include  the  publisher’s  name,  yet  the  values 
of  this  course  far  outweigh  the  trouble  involved.  The  fact 
that  a  book  has  been  pubhshed  in  New  York  City  is  of  little 
help  to  a  would-be  purchaser,  who  must  look  thru  the 
Publishers’  Trade  Lists  under  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Dutton,  Macmillan,  Putnam,  Scribner  and  others  before 
finding  what  is  sought.  Booksellers’  clerks  know  little 
about  the  more  learned  publications.  For  every  reason  of 
definiteness  and  helpfulness  the  publishers  should  be 
named,  either  by  a  single  key  name  (Dutton)  or  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company.  Such  a  practise  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  at  some  universities,  as  for  example  the  English  de¬ 
partment  at  Yale,  but  is  still  unknown  to  many  writers. 
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IX.  That  the  date  of  publication  should  be  included  is 
well  known,  but  not  so  well  known  is  the  truth  that  a 
bibliographer’s  duty  is  to  find  if  possible  the  latest  and  best 
edition  of  the  w’ork  he  cites.  There  are  differences  be¬ 
tween  editions:  the  second  edition  of  Taylor,  H.  O.:  The 
Mediaeval  Mind  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  Further,  a  very  nice  point  exists  as  regards  reprints. 
The  reprint  is  often  not  a  revision.  In  American  books  it  is 
easy  to  find  on  the  page  giving  the  copyright  the  date  of 
the  latest  edition.  Publishers  would  convey  a  great  favor 
if  they  would  cease  to  give  the  date  of  the  unrevised  re¬ 
print,  which  is  very  misleading  and  of  scant  interest  to  the 
public.  For  example,  a  certain  history  of  medieval  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  written  before  the  discovery  of  Gower’s 
Mir  our  de  VOmme  (1895)  may  be  dated  in  reprint  1898. 
The  author  is  then  made  to  appear  culpably  ignorant  of  an 
important  event.  Young  students  judge  wholly  by  the 
date  on  the  title  page,  and  often  reach  false  conclusions 
derogatory  to  a  scholar. 

Publishers  who  use  Roman  numerals  in  giving  the  date  of 
publication  should  have  pity  for  the  slow  tortures  they  in¬ 
flict  upon  the  unmathematical.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
for  the  bibliographer  to  translate  these  Roman  numerals 
into  numbers  intelligible  at  a  glance? 

X.  A  table  of  abbreviations  should  precede  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  should  be  compiled  after  the  bibliography  is 
completed,  not  before.  Not  every  student  can  interpret 
even  E.  E.  T.  S.,  while  Z.  R.  P.  is  less  intelligible,  andGoett. 
Gel.  Anz.  is  fairly  perplexing  out  of  its  context. 

A  group  of  related  topics  may  be  suggested,  finally,  for 
consideration. 

1.  When  a  bibliography  is  given  in  the  footnotes  of  a 
learned  article  in  a  journal,  and  there  is  no  final  formal 
bibliography,  the  rules  stated  above  should  be  observed 
for  the  first  citation  of  a  work. 

2.  Foreign  names  should  be  entered:  Musset,  A.  de, 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von.  The  de  or  von  should  not  precede 
the  last  name  in  a  bibliography.  ’ 
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3.  Encyclopedias  which  sign  an  article  by  the  initials 
oi  an  authority  would  save  much  time  for  readers  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  last  name  of  the  author.  There  is  unnecessary' 
delay  caused  by  turning  to  the  front  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  to 
discover  the  interpretation  of  the  initials. 

4.  Learned  periodicals  should  give  the  number  of  the 
volume  on  the  same  page  with  the  Table  of  Contents. 

5.  Certain  periodicals  should  abandon  their  practise  of 
double  page  numbering.  The  number  at  the  top  of  a  page 
should  be  the  number  according  to  the  year.  To  page  each 
issue  once  by  the  single  and  once  by  the  serial  numbering 
causes  confusion. 

6.  It  would  be  a  help  if  all  learned  journals  would  add  to  an 
author’^s  signature  his  place  of  residence,  e.  g. :  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  Often  a  reader  wishes 
to  take  up  a  point,  and  unless  he  knows  the  residence  of  the 
author,  or  can  find  it  in  Who's  Who  or  in  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  he  must  address 
in  care  of  the  publishers,  thus  undergoing  unnecessary  delay. 

7.  Should  not  responsible  publishing  houses  insist  upon 
adequately  organized  bibliographies  in  the  books  they 
bring  out?  If  the  scholar  is  too  busy  to  complete  his 
bibliography  properly  a  younger  scholar  or  a  competent 
clerk  in  the  pubHshing  house  may  be  given  the  task  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  mechanical  data  that  will  prove  of  immediate 
help  in  guiding  the  reader.  Many  publishers  send  out  to 
their  authors  printed  directions  regarding  proof-reading 
and  other  details  of  composition.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
they  include  a  model  for  the  bibliography,  so  that  the  author 
can  not  fail  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him. 

BibHographies  are  not  all  of  scholarship,  but  they  are 
fundamental.  The  power  of  compiling  a  satisfactory 
bibliography  means  skill  in  organization,  judgment,  exact¬ 
ness,  precision.  There  is  no  penalty  for  negligence  in  this 
matter,  but  attention  to  it  arouses  active  gratitude. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford 
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Les  universites  et  la  vie  scientifique  aux  Etats-Unis.  (Par)  Maurice  Caul- 
LERY.  Paris  (Librairie  Armand  Colin),  1917. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  present  to  France, 
with  much  the  same  purpose  behind  it,  what  was  embodied 
for  this  country  in  Science  and  learning  in  France,  recently 
published  by  the  Society  for  American  Fellowships  in 
French  Universities.  The  book  was  written  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Sarbonne  who  was  exchange  professor  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  second  half-year  of  1915-1916, 
on  the  basis,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  of  observations  and 
impressions  during  a  sojourn  of  five  months  in  the  United 
vStates.  The  book  is,  however,  very  much  more  than  this 
would  indicate,  in  that  it  goes  widely  over  the  ground  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  title,  and  with  a  comprehension  that  is  clearly 
not  bounded  by  a  five  months’  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
In  the  collection  of  his  facts  the  author  visited  many  of  the 
larger  institutions  of  the  country,  which  he  not  only  saw, 
but  for  the  most  part  understood  with  a  rare  degree  of  in¬ 
sight  into  their  actual  significance  to  education  and  to  the 
scientific  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  a  biologist  by  profession,  but  his  scientific  outlook 
is  by  no  means  limited  by  his  special  subject,  which  falls 
into  line  with  the  other  sciences  in  his  discussion  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  somewhat  extended  review  of  contemporary' 
conditions  that  arc  connected  nearly  and  remotely  with  it. 

fhe  author  has  developed  his  subject  with  an  unusual 
appreciation  in  the  critic  from  the  outside  of  the  relativity 
of  its  parts  in  a  discussion  of  the  whole.  He  describes 
first  of  all  in  this  way,  in  sequence  and  concisely,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  universities  and  colleges;  and  explains  the  genesis  of 
the  college  into  the  university,  their  interdependence,  and 
the  function  of  the  graduate  school.  The  external  charac- 
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teristics  of  several  of  the  more  or  less  typical  universities, 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Berkeley,  and  Cornell,  are 
also  described  and  contrasted  in  these  respects  with  the 
French  universities.  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  American  professor  from  the  many  points  of  view 
of  a  career,  its  responsibilities  and  its  emoluments.  Subse¬ 
quent  chapters  describe  the  student  body,  their  relations 
to  the  undergraduate  college  and  to  the  graduate  uni¬ 
versity,  and  their  inside  and  outside  activities  and  inter¬ 
ests;  to  the  women’s  colleges  and  coeducation;  to  the  non¬ 
professional  graduate  school  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  to  the  professional  schools; 
and  to  university  extension  and  the  summer  session.  The 
general  conclusion  that  follows  on  the  organization  of  the 
university  and  its  connection  with  society  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book  as  an  intelligent  criticism  of 
American  conditions  from  without  that  will  evoke  a  ready 
response  from  within.  The  great  obstacle  that  the  author- 
finds  in  the  organization  and  efficiency  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
inadequacy  of  preparation  under  our  system  of  secondary^ 
education,  and  the  consequent  immaturity  in  age  and  in¬ 
tellect  of  our  college  and  university  students.  Other 
chapters  of  the  book  are  on  scientific  research  in  the  uni¬ 
versities;  an  account  in  detail  of  institutes  of  research  and 
natural  history  museums ;  of  federal  aid  to  scientific  research 
in  Washington;  and  of  learned  academies  and  societies  in 
the  United  States. 

The  last  chapter  contains  general  conclusions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  conditions  in  France  contrasted  with  similar  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  The  author’s  criticisms  are 
suggestive,  not  only  to  the  French  reader  to  whom  the 
book  is  primarily  addrest,  but  to  ourselves  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  standard  of  comparison.  A  rejuvenation,  he 
says,  is  necessary  both  in  the  material  equipment  and  in 
the  fabric  itself  of  the  intellectual  life  of  France.  In  the 
universities,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  there  is  an  excess  of 
the  state,  /’  itatismc,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  individualism 
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in  the  students,  professors,  and  teaching  on  the  other.  The 
primary  and  most  significant  difference,  however,  that  he 
sees  fundamentally  to  exist  between  the  French  universi¬ 
ties  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  the  opposing  spirit 
of  “statism”  in  the  life  of  the  former,  which  he  deplores, 
and  the  vigor  of  private  initiative  in  the  latter,  to  which  is 
due  in  great  measure  our  progressiveness,  alertness,  and 
ambition. 

The  book  is  warmly  commended,  both  to  French  readers 
for  the  information  that  it  contains  with  regard  to  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions,  that  have  seldom  been  so  well  under¬ 
stood  or  better  described,  and  to  the  American  reader  for  a 
clear  and  more  accurate  appraisement  of  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  than  has  re¬ 
cently  been  written.  Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


The  scientific  study  and  teaching  of  languages.  By  Harold  B.  Palmer. 
University  College,  London.  World  Book  Company,  1917.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  328  p.  $3.00. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  establish  not  the  one 
universal  method,  but  one  universal  set  of  principles  from 
which  will  be  derived  a  number  of  methods,  each  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  particular  end  which  it  is  designed  to  serve 
(p.  8). 

The  body  of  the  text,  p.  29-281,  exclusive  of  Part  I, 
Introductory,  consists  of  the  following  chapters:  2.  The 
Nature  of  Language.  3.  Preliminary  F'actors  of  Linguis¬ 
tic  Pedagogy.  4.  The  Principles  of  Linguistic  Pedagogy. 
5.  An  Ideal  Standard  Programme.  6.  Special  Programmes. 
7.  The  Function  of  the  Teacher.  8.  The  Student.  9. 
Conclusion  (one  page,  281). 

Three  Appendices  embodying  a  French  Ergonic  Chart,  a 
Glossary  of  the  Numerous  Technical  Terms  as  Used  by 
Palmer,  and  a  List  of  Phonetic  Symbols,  are  added.  There 
also  appears  an  insufficient  Index.  Unfortunately,  no 
bibliographical  apparatus  is  furnished. 

Part  II,  on  the  Nature  of  Language,  tells  us  that  language 
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is  a  series  of  natural  phenomena  and  consists  essentially  of 
lexicolo^cal  unites  rather  than  of  words.  These  unites 
are  then  classified  in  six  different  groups  (sounds,  phonemes, 
letters,  etymons,  semanticons,  ergons),  an  arrangement 
which  is  not  easy  to  follow  and  which  bewilders,  owing  to 
the  highly  subjective  nomenclature  and  classification  (mono- 
logs,  polylogs,  miologs,  alogisms).  For  after  all,  what  is 
gained  by  such  a  procedure  in  re  ipsa? 

In  Part  III  we  learn  that  an  ideal  language  method 
should . enable  the  student  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and 
write  (in  other  words,  the  multiple  sense  appeal).  For  a 
given  student,  we  must  take  into  consideration  four  sub¬ 
jective  and  five  objective  factors  to  determine  his  best 
program. 

The  following  chapters,  IV,  V,  VI,  deal  with  appropriate 
programs  of  study  for  the  student  with  definite  aims  in 
view.  The  French  specimen  lessons,  p.  142  cf  seq.,  are  time- 
honored  and  show  didactically  nothing  novel.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  add  nothing  to  the  science  of  language  study  but  are 
solely  fine  practical  exposes  of  the  art  of  teaching.  As 
such  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  a  progressive  begin¬ 
ners’  book  but  scarcely  so  profusely  in  a  scientific  treatise 
of  so  pretentious  dimensions  as  Palmer’s.  Still,  Part  IV, 
with  its  stimulating  originality  and  frank  discussions,  is 
the  best  chapter  in  the  book. 

The  last  two  parts  on  the  teacher  and  on  the  student 
again  shed  no  light  in  aiding  us  to  solve  our  problem  scien¬ 
tifically.  They  furnish  wholesome  practical  advice  where 
we  can  detect  in  the  author  again  splendid  teaching  quali¬ 
ties  and  wide  experience  but  scarcely  eminent  ability  for 
independent  research. 

We  doubt  whether  the  author  has  contributed  much 
toward  ascertaining  the  principles  which  will  enable  us  to 
emancipate  language-teaching  and  language-study  from 
the  domain  of  empiricism,  and  to  place  it  once  for  all  on  a 
true  scientific  basis  (p.  281).  Mr.  Palmer’s  program 
has  been  too  ambitious :  The  Science  of  Linguistic  Pedagogy 
is  yet  to  be  written.  We  are,  fortunately,  beyond  the  crude 
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empirical  stage  in  language  teaching  but  need  much  more 
experimentation  and  measuring  to  obtain  a  real  scientific 
foundation  of  language-learning.  We  should  do  our  share 
towards  that  end  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  done  his  bit. 

The  reviewer  wishes  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the 
small  inexpensive  predecessor  of  The  Scientific  study  and 
teaching  of  languages,  which  enunciates  similar  ideas  and  is 
candidly  classified  as  a  Handbook  in  the  Art  of  Teaching; 
cf.  M.  L.  I,  I,  p.  36.  The  specific  title  of  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  booklet  is  The  Teaching  of  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  by  the  organized  method,  1915,  by  Hardress  O’Grady 
Constable  &  Company,  10  Orange  St.,  London  W.  C., 
108  p.,  $.35.  Progressive  teaching  will  obseiv^e  the  Direct 
Principle,  but  will  be  eclectic  and  systematic  ( =  organized) 
as  an  art.  Carl  A.  Krause 

Jamaica  High  School 
New  York  City 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Educa¬ 
tion  is  a  volume  entitled  Class-room  organization  and  con¬ 
trol  by  Professors  Sears  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 
The  book  is  thoro  and  practical.  The  only  criticism  which 
offers  itself  is  that  it  is  almost  too  detailed  and  elaborate 
for  what  is  after  all  a  relatively  simple  matter.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1918.  301  p.  $1.75.) 

Unified  mathematics,  by  Professors  Karpinski,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  Benedict  and  Calhoun,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  is  a  distinctly  good  type  of  book.  It 
overlooks  the  traditional  and  often  merely  formal  distinc¬ 
tions  between  various  aspects  of  mathematical  study  and 
presents  these  as  they  really  are  in  the  form  of  a  unified 
whole.  This  excellent  textbook  includes  the  ground  usually 
covered  by  college  algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1918. 
522  p.) 

Professor  John  F.  Woodhull,  who  has  been  an  ingenious 
and  successful  teacher  of  physical  science  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  brought  together  a  number  of 
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a  dresses  and  papers  written  for  special  occasions  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  teaching  of  science.  The  style  is  sim¬ 
ple,  the  ground  covered  ver>^  wide,  and  the  treatment 
thoroly  practical.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.  250  p.  $1.25.) 

It  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  those  who  under-esti¬ 
mate  the  permanent  contributions  of  the  oriental  nations 
to  civilization  to  read  with  care  a  little  volume  entitled 
Hindu  achievement  and  exact  science,  by  Professor  B.  K. 
Sarkar,  of  Bengal.  The  reader  will  be  interested  and  per¬ 
haps  startled  to  learn  how  far  the  Orient  saw  into  some 
problems  which  are  considered  purely  modern  and  how 
much  they  contribute  to  man’s  knowledge  of  nature.  (New 
York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1918.  82  p.  $i  .00.) 

The  late  Miss  Naomi  Norsworthy  and  Miss  Mary  T. 
Whitely  are  joint  authors  of  a  volume  entitled  The  Psy¬ 
chology  of  childhood,  an  analysis  and  description  of  model 
studies  and  processes  for  use  in  the  training  of  the  elementary 
school  teacher.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.  376  p.  $1.60.) 

Wayne  P.  Smith  and  Edmund  G.  Jewett  are  authors  of 
An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  science,  which  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  high  school  principals  and  teachers. 
The  authors  go  back  quietly  and  effectively  to  the  notion 
that  elementary  science  must  be  taught  in  highly  specialized 
form  and  they  have  made  an  exceptionally  interesting  as 
well  as  an  exceptionally  useful  book.  (New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1918.  620  p.  $1.40.) 

Professor  Roye  B.  Pace,  of  Swarthmore,  has  made  a  book 
entitled  English  literature,  which,  because  of  its  style,  its 
arrangement,  its  illustrations  and  its  literary  maps,  is 
destined  to  a  larger  use.  (Boston;  Ally n  &  Bacon.  1918. 
396  p.  $1.28.) 

National  governments  and  the  world  war,  by  Professors 
Frederic  B.  Ogg  and  Charles  A.  Beard,  is  a  compilation  of 
the  journalistic  variety,  the  more  modern  parts  of  which 
are  soon  likely  to  need  considerable  annotation  and  emenda- 
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tion  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  events  are  moving. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  603  p.) 

A  most  excellent  book  which  should  be  widely  read  and 
pondered  is  The  Human  machine  and  industrial  efficiency  by 
Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee,  of  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Lee  lays  a  scientific  foundation  for  some  modern  reform 
movements  that  are  ordinarily  thought  to  rest  upon  a  senti¬ 
mental  basis  alone  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1918.  1 17  p.) 

A  book  of  unusual  clearness,  cogency  and  practicality  is 
Democracy  at  the  crossways,  by  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw, 
of  Kings  College,  London.  It  is  a  study  in  politics  and  his¬ 
tory  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
but  conditions  in  America  and  thruout  the  world  are  always 
kept  in  mind  and  frequently  cited  by  the  author.  It  is  an 
admirable  book,  both  for  the  student  and  for  the  general 
reader.  The  author  clearly  sees  and  clearly  points  out 
the  differences  and  distinctions  between  true  and  false 
democracy.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Company.  1918. 
51 1  p.  7s.  6d.) 

The  appearance  just  at  this  time  of  a  thorogoing  study 
of  the  American  Constitution  from  the  standpoint  of  inter¬ 
national  policy  and  international  relations  is  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  becomes  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  more  important  when  the  author  of  the  study 
is  George  Sutherland,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Utah  and  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  His  book  is  entitled  Constitutional  power  and  world 
affairs  and  is  a  closely  reasoned  study  of  the  limitations 
and  delegations  of  power  in  the  American  Constitution 
with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  that  are  now 
pressing  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  attempt  to  summarize  Senator  Suth¬ 
erland’s  study,  but  we  do  unreservedly  commend  his  book. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1919.  202  p. 

$1.50.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Standards  of  colleges 
and  secondary  schools 


The  minutes  of  the  eleventh  conference 
of  the  National  Conference  Committee 


on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  at 
New  York,  March  i,  1918,  make  a  pamphlet  of  twenty 
pages  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  interest. 

The  membership  of  the  Conference  Committee,  it  will 
be  recalled,  is  made  up  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary'  Schools,  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board,  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  and,  as  an  election  at  the  meeting  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  committee,  accordingly,  is  almost  as  widely  repre¬ 
sentative  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  its  conclusions 
have  the  weight  of  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  conclusive.  The  various  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference  are  important  enough  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

“The  marking  systems  of  the  schools: 

“1.  While  the  Committee  makes  no  recommendations  at 


this  time  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  percentage  or  a  group 
system  of  marking,  it  urges  that,  whichever  is  employed, 
uniformity  with  other  schools  in  the  meaning  of  symbols 
be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

“2.  The  Committee  recommends  that,  if  a  group  system 
is  used,  the  letters  A,  B  and  C,  or  A,  B,  C  and  D  be  used 


to  indicate  passing  grades,  and  that  E  or  F,  or  both  E  and 
F,  be  reserved  for  failure.  The  Committee  calls  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  colleges  use  four  groups 
above  passing,  and  that  the  tendency  in  schools  appears 
to  be  in  that  direction. 

"3.  The  Committee  recommends  that  schools  using  a 
percentage  system  follow  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
comtnon  practise  of  using  60  as  the  passing  grade. 

“College  credit  for  militarv^  service: 

“i.  In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  military,  naval,  or  other  national  service  is  not,  and 
should  not,  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  or  equivalent 
of,  collegiate  or  professional  education,  for  the  purpose  of 
credit  toward  graduation. 

“2.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  issue  certificates  to  undergraduates  who  leave  col¬ 
lege  before  graduation  to  engage  in  national  service,  and 
who  creditably  perform  such  service;  and  that  a  list  of 
those  receiving  such  certificates  be  included  as  a  special 
group  in  the  published  lists  of  alumni. 

“3,  The  National  Conference  Committee  recommends 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  published  statements  of 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker,  young  men  in  college 
below  the  age  of  the  selective  draft  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  until  called  into  the  service. 

“The  abolition  of  German  in  the  secondary  schools: 

“The  National  Conference  Committee  places  itself  on 
record  as  emphatically  opposed  to  abolishing  the  study 
of  German  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  believes 
that  not  only  is  there  much  of  lasting  value  in  German 
literature  and  German  scholarship,  but  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  (german  language  will  be  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  economic  and  political  readjustments  that  will  fol¬ 
low  the  close  of  the  war. 

“The  educational  value  of  athletic  sports: 

“The  National  Conference  Committee  cordially  endorses 
the  policy  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
in  encouraging  athletic  sports  for  all  undergraduates, 
under  the  direction  of  experts  who  are  professors  of  physical 
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education  and  who  are  regular  members  of  the  faculty  and 
responsible  to  it. 

“College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  schools  in  excess  of 
the  college  requirements: 

“The  problem  of  college  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school, 
in  excess  of  the  college  entrance  requirements,  arises  in 
large  part  from  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  in  a  report  of 
this  Committee  last  year,  showing  that  many  schools 
allow  more  than  16  units  of  credit  in  four  years — some  as 
many  as  21.  As  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
are  met,  the  cases  of  claim  for  advanced  standing  will  tend 
to  grow  less.  The  Committee  recommends  that  college 
credit  be  given  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools  only 
on  examination,  and  that  permission  for  such  examination 
be  given  only  where  there  is  evidence  of  thoro  work  under 
competent  instruction.” 

The  pamphlet  contains  as  appendixes  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  marking  system  in  use  in  secondary  schools, 
by  Wilson  Farrand,  Headmaster  of  the  Newark  Academy, 
and  an  account  of  the  present  practise  of  a  considerable 
number  of  colleges  in  the  matter  of  academic  credit  for 
national  service,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  Ross  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  was  re¬ 
elected  President  of  the  Conference  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 


The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Examination 


Board  contains  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  operations  of 


the  Board  for  1918  and  a  general  statement  of  the  range 


and  significance  of  its  activities.  In  June  of  last  year  the 


Board  examined  10,641  candidates,  a  number  greater 


than  in  any  previous  year,  and  nearly  1,400  in  excess  of 
the  number  examined  in  June,  1917.  This  increase,  the 
report  states,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
vote  the  entire  space  available  in  its  buildings  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Government  students,  and  over  800  boys,  who 
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1919] 

ordinarily  would  have  taken  admission  examinations  at 
the  Institute,  took  the  Board’s  examinations.  Another 
reason  for  the  increase  was  the  announcement  by  four  of 
the  larger  colleges  for  women,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  that  in  1919  they  would  discontinue 
the  certificate  plan  of  admission.  In  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  change  there  was  an  increase  of  over  500  in 
the  number  of  girls  taking  the  Board’s  examinations  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  these  colleges.  The  Secretary' 
rightly  calls  attention  to  this  use  of  the  Board’s  examina¬ 
tion  by  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology  as  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest,  in 
that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  examinations 
afford  a  method  of  maintaining  and  administering  educa¬ 
tional  standards  that  is  comparatively  independent  of 
temporary  or  local  conditions. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  New  Plan  of  admission  and  the 
growing  popularity  for  the  comprehensive  examination 
is  noted  as  indicating  that  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
educational  situation  is  being  achieved  by  this  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  examination  system.  The  widening  influence, 
also,  of  the  Board  examinations  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  sending  their  pupils  to  these  tests. 
The  number  of  such  schools  this  year  was  1,150  as  against 
738  in  1915.  Of  these  596  were  public  schools  and  554 
private  schools,  from  which  there  were  4,076  and  6,174 
candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  there  w^ere 
391  candidates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  stu¬ 
dents,  or  prepared  by  private  tutors,  or  self-prepared,  or 
who  neglected  to  give  the  information  called  for  by  the 
Board.  The  number  of  schools  from  which  at  least  one 
pupil  applied  for  admission  to  college  by  the  New  Plan 
was  this  year  408  as  against  286  in  1916,  when  the  Board 
held  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  the  first  time. 

The  statistics  further  show  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  boys  examined  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  728 
and  in  the  number  of  girls  of  648.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  800  boys  took  the 
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Board’s  examination,  instead  of  the  examinations  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  that  500  additional  girls  were 
brought  in  to  the  Board  on  account  of  impending  changes 
in  the  regulations  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  were  in¬ 
creases  of  953  in  the  number  of  boys  and  300  in  the  number 
of  girls  from  the  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  198  boys, 
but  an  increase  of  301  girls,  from  the  private  schools. 

The  report  is  a  renewed  record  of  the  reality  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Board  in  the  development  of  a  reasonable, 
and,  above  all,  a  general  standard  of  requirement  in  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  American  education. 


'I'lie  current  debate  concerning  the  draft  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  is  providing  material  of  unusual  excellence  for 
critical  study  and  discussion  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
chief  contributions  to  the  discussion,  and  such  public 
papers  and  records  as  are  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  abound 
in  material  that  the  teacher  of  history,  of  politics  and  of 
international  relations  can  profitably  and  helpfully  use. 
'i'here  is  material  here,  too,  for  school  and  college  debates 
and  discussions  of  all  kinds.  The  topic  itself  is  of  so  great 
importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  while  the  responsibility  of  the  various  free  peoples 
for  the  outcome  is  so  heavy  and  so  direct  as  to  put  upon 
every  citizen  a  distinct  obligation  to  inform  himself  thoroly 
as  to  each  phase  of  the  proposed  new  international  agree¬ 
ment. 


